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SIR, 


U T would give me much uneaſineſs to be 
reputed an enemy to free inquiry in religi- 
ous matters, or as capable of being animated 
into any degree of perſonal malevolence 
againſt thoſe who differ from me in opinion. 
On the contrary, 1 look upon the right of 


private judgment, in every concern reſpect- 
ing God and ourſelves, as ſuperior to the 


control of human authority; and ha ve ever 
regarded free diſquiſition, as the beſt mean 
of illuſtrating the doctrine, and eſtabliſhing 
the truth of Chriſtianity. Let the followers 
of. Mahomet, and the. zealots of the church 
of Rome, ſupport their ſeveral religious ſyſ- 
tems by. damping every effort of the human 
intellect to pry into the foundations of their 
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faith; but never can it become a Chriſtian, 
to be afraid of being aſked a reaſon of the 
Faith that is in him; nor a Proteſtant, to be 
ſtudious of enveloping his religion in myſ- 
tery and ignorance; nor the church of Eng- 
land, to abandon that moderation, by which 
ſhe permits every individual et ſentire que 
velit, et que ſentiat dicere. 


It is not, Sir, without ſome reluctance, 
that, under the influence of theſe opinions, 
I have prevailed upon myſelf to addreſs 
theſe letters to you; and you will attri- 
bute to the fame motive, my not having 
given you this trouble ſooner. T had 
moreover an expectation, that the taſk 
would have been undertaken by ſome per- 
ſon, capable of doing greater juſtice to the 
ſubject, and more worthy of your attention. | 
Perceiving however, that the two laſt chap- 


cW”iiers, the fifteenth i in particular, of your very 
laborious and claſſical hiſtory of the Decline 


and Fall of the Roman Empire, had made 


upon many an impreſſion not at all advan- 


eee to Chriſtianity; and that the ſilence 
of 


680 


of others, of the Clergy eſpecially, began 
to be looked upon as an acquieſcence in 
what you had therein advanced; I have 
thought it my duty, with the utmoſt re- 
ſpect and good-will towards you, to take 
the liberty of ſuggeſting to your conſidera- 
tion, a few remarks upon ſome of the paſ- 
ſages, which have been eſteemed, (whether 
you meant, that they ſhould be ſo eſteemed 
or not) as powerfully militating againſt that 
revelation, which till is to many, what it 
formerly was to the Greeks, Foolifhneſs ; 
but which we deem to be true, to be the 
power of God unto ſalvation to every one that 
believeth. 


Jo the inquiry, by what means the Chriſ- 
tian faith obtained ſo remarkable a victory 
over the eſtabliſhed religions of the earth, 
you rightly anſwer, By the evidence of the 
doctrine itſelf, and the ruling providence of 
it's Author. But afterwards, in aſſigning 
for this aſtoniſhing event five ſecondary 
cauſes, derived from the paſſions of the 
human heart and the general circumſtances 
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of mankind, you ſeem to ſome to have inſinu- 
ated, that Chriſtianity, like other Impoſtures, 
might have made it's way in the world, 
though it's origin had been as human as 
the means by which you ſuppoſe it was 
ſpread. It is no wiſh or intention of mine, 
to faſten the odium of this inſinuation upon 
you; I ſhall ſimply endeavour to ſhew, that 
the cauſes you produce, are either inade- 
quate to the attainment of the end propoſ- 
ed; or that their efficiency, great as you 
imagine it, was derived from other princi- 
ples than thoſe, you mag thought proper 
to mention. 


Your firſt cauſe is © the inflexible, and, 
„if you may uſe the expreſſion, the into- 
* lerent zeal of the Chriſtians, derived, it 
“is true, from the Jewiſh religion, but pu- 
c ᷑rified from the narrow and unſocial ſpirit, 


« which inſtead of inviting, had deterred | 
« the: Gentiles from embracing the law of 
« Moſes.” — Yes, Sir, we are agreed, that 
the zeal of the Chriſtians was inflexible, nei- 
ther death,” nor life, nor principalities, nor 
powers, 


1 

powers, nor things preſent, nor things to 
come, could bend it into a ſeparation from 
the love of God, which was in Chriſt Teſus 
their Lord; it was an inflexible obſtinacy, 
in not blaſpheming the name of Chriſt, 
which every where expoſed them' to perſecu- 
tion; and which even your amiable and phi- 
loſophic Pliny thought proper, for want of 
other-crimes, to puniſh with death in the 
Chriſtians 'of his province.—We are agreed 
too, that the zeal of the Chriſtians was in- 
tolerent ; for it denounced tribulation and 
anguiſh upon every ſoul of man that did evil, 
of the Few firſt, and alſo of the Gentile; 
it would not tolerate in Chriſtian worfhip, 
thoſe who ſupplicated the image of Cæſar, 
who bowed down at the altars of Paganiſm, 
who mixed with the votaries of Venus, or 
wallowed in the filth: of DEER nan! keſti- 
** 


But though we are thus far agreed, with 
reſpect to the inflexibility and intolerance of 
Chriſtian zeal; yet as to the principle from 
which it was derived, we are foto cœlo di- 
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vided in opinion. You deduce it from the 
Jewiſh religion; I would refer it to a more 
adequate and a more obvious ſource, a full 
perſuaſion of the truth of Chriſtianity. 
What! think you that it was a zeal derived 
from the unfociable ſpirit of Judaiſm, which 
which infpired Peter with courage to upbraid 
the whole people of the Jews in the very 
capital of Judea, with having delivered up 
Feſus, with having denied him in the preſence 
of Pilate, with having deſired a murderer to 
be granted them in his ftead, with having killed 
the Prince of life? Was it from this princi- 
ple, that the ſame Apoſtle in conjunction 
with John, when ſummoned, not before the 
dregs of the people, (whoſe judgments they 
might have been ſuppoſed capable of miſ- 
leading, and whoſe reſentment they might 
have deſpiſed,) but before the rulers and 
the elders and the ſcribes, the dread Tribu- 
nal of the Jewiſh nation, and commanded 
by them to teach-no more in the name of 
Jeſus; boldly anſwered, that they could not 
but ſpeak the things, which they had ſeen and 
heard? — they had ſeen with their eyes, they 
* had 


n 
had handled with their hands the words of 


life; and no human juriſdiction. could 
deter them from being faithful witneſſes of 
what they. had ſeen and heard, Here then 
you may. perceive the genuine and undoubt- 
ed origin of that zeal, which you aſcribe 
to what appears to me a very inſufficient 
cauſe; and which the Jewiſh rulers were ſo 
far from conſidering as the ordinary effect 
of their religion, that they were excceding- 
ly at a loſs. how to account for it ;—now 
when they ; ſaw the boldneſs of Peter and 
Jobn, and perceived that they were unlearned 
and ignorant men, they marvelled. The Apoſ- 
tles, heedleſs of conſequences, and regard- 
leſs of every thing but truth, openly every 
where profeſſed themſelves witneſſes of the 
reſurrection of Chriſt; and with a con- 
fidence, whicE could proceed from nothing 
but conviction, and which pricked the Jews 
to the heart, bade he houſe of Vrael know. 
afſuredly, that God had made that ſame Feſus, 
whom they had crucified, both Lord and Ghri/t. 
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I mean not to produce theſe inſtances of 
apoſtolic zeal, as direct proofs of the truth 
of Chriſtianity; ; for every religion, nay, every” 
abſurd ſect of every religion, has had it's 
zealots, who have not ſcrupled- to maintain. 
their principles at the expence of their lives; 
and we ought no more to infer the truth of 
Chriſtian ity from the mere zeal of its propa- 
gators, than the truth of Mahometaniſm 
from that of a Turk. When a man ſuffers' 
himſelf to be covered with infamy, pillaged 
of his property, and dragged at laſt to the 
block or the ſtake, rather than give up his 
opinion; the proper inference” is, not that 
his opinion is true, but that he believes it to 
be true; and a queſtion of ſerious diſcuſſion 
immediately preſents © itſelf, — upon what 
foundation has he built his belief? Thie is 
" often an intricate inquiry, including in it a 
vaſt compaſs of human learning ; 2 Bramin 
or a Mandarin, who ſhould obſerve à miſſi- 
onary atteſting the truth of Chriſtianity with 
his blood, would, notwithſtanding, have a 
right to aſk many queſtions, before it could 
be l that he ſhould pive an aſſent to 
our 
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our faith: In the caſe indeed of the Apoſ- 
tles, the inquiry would be much leſs per- 
plexed; ſince it would briefly reſolve itſelf 
into this, whether they were credible re- 
| porters of facts, which they themſelves pro- 
feſſed to have ſeen :—and it would be an 
eaſy matter to ſhew, that their zeal in at- 
teſting what they were certainly competent 
to judge of, could not proceed from any al- 
luring proſpect of worldly intereſt or ambi- 
tion, or from any other probable e 
dun a love of _—_— 


a — the credibility af the Apoſtles' teſti-/ 
mony, or their competency to judge of the 
facts which they relate, is not now to be 
examined; the queſtion before us ſimply 
relates to the principle, by which their zeal 
was excited; and it is a matter of real aſton- 
iſhment,to me, that any one converſant with 
the hiſtory of the firſt propagation of Chriſ- 
tianity, acquainted with the oppoſition ĩt 
every where met with from the people of 
the Jews, and aware of the repugnancy 
which muſt ever ſubſiſt between it's tenets 

and 
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and thoſe of Judaiſm, ſhould ever think of 
deriving the zeal of the primitive Chriſtians 
from the Jewiſh religion, 


Both Jew and Chriſtian; indeed, believed 
in one God, and abominated idolatry; but 
this deteſtation of idolatry, had it been un- 
accompanied with the belief of the reſur- 
rection of Chriſt, would probably have been 
juſt as inefficacious in exciting the zeal of 
the Chriſtian to undertake the converſion of 
the Gentile world, as it had for ages been in 
exciting that of the Jew. But ſuppoſing, 
what I think you have not proved, and what 
am certain cannot be admitted without 
proof, that a zeal derived from the Jewiſh 

religion inſpired the firſt Chriſtians with 

fortitude to oppoſe themſelves to the in- 
ſtitutions of Paganiſm ; what was it, that 
encouraged them to attempt the conver- 
ſion of their own countrymen? Amongſt 
the Jews they met with no ſuperſtiti- 
ous obſervances of idolatrous rites; and 
n e them, could have no op- 


portunity, 
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portunity, of . declaring and confirming 
their zealous oppoſition to Polytheiſm, or of 
fortifying by frequent proteſtations their at- 
tachment to the Chriſtian faith.“ Here then 
at leaſt, the cauſe you have aſſigned for 
Chriſtian zeal ceaſes to operate; and we muſt 
look out for ſome other principle than a zeal 
againſt idolatry, or we ſhall never be able 
ſatisfactorily to explain the ardour, with 
which the Apoſtles preſſed the diſciples of 
Moſes, to become the diſciples of Chriſt. 


Again, does a determined oppoſition to, 
and an open abhorrence of, every the minu- 
teſt part of an eſtabliſhed religion, appear to 
you to be the moſt likely method of concili- 
ating to another faith thoſe who profeſs it ? 
The Chriſtians, you contend, could neither 
mix with the Heathens in their convivial 
entertainments, nor partake with them in 
the celebration of their ſolemn feſtivals; they 
could neither aſſociate with them in their 
hymenæal, nor funeral rites ; they could not 
en. their arts, or be ſpeQators of their 

ſhews ; 
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ſhews; in ſhort, in order to eſcape the rites 


of Polytheiſm, they were, in your opinion, 


obliged to renounce the commerce of man- 
Kind, and all the offices and amuſements of 
life. Now, how ſuch an extravagant and 


intemperate zeal as you here deſcribe, can, 
humanly ſpeaking, be conſidered as one of 
the'chief cauſes of the quick propagation of 


Chriſtianity, in oppoſition to all the eſta- 
bliſhed powers of Paganiſm, is a circumſtance 


I can by no means comprehend. The Jeſuit 
miſſionaries, whoſe human prudence no one 
will queſtion, were quite of a contrary way 
of thinking; and brought a deſerved cen- 
ſure upon themſelves, for not ſcrupling to 
propagate the faith of Chriſt, by indulging 
to their Pagan converts a frequent uſe of 
1dolatrous ceremonies, Upon the whole it 
appears to me, that the Chriſtians were in 
no wiſe indebted to the: Jewiſh religion, for 
the zeal with which they propagated the 
goſpel amongſt Jews as well as Gentiles; and 
that ſuch a zeal as you deſcribe, let it's prin- 
ciple be what you pleaſe, could never have 
been deviſed by any human underſtanding, 


as 
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as a probable mean of promoting the pro- 
greſs of a reformation in religion; much leſs. 
could it have been thought of, or adopted 
by a few ignorant and unconnected men. 


In expatiating upon this ſubject you have 
taken an opportunity of remarking, that 
** the contemporaries of Moſes. and Joſhua. 
* had beheld with careleſs indifference the 
+ moſt amazing miracles—and that in con- 
* tradition to every known principle of the 
„human mind, that ſingular people (the 
« Jews) ſeems to have yielded a ſtronger and 
« more ready aſſent to the traditions of their 
remote anceſtors, than to the evidence of 
« their own ſenſes.” This obſervation bears 
hard upon the veracity of the Jewiſh ſcrip- 
tures; and, was it true, would force us ei- 
ther to reject them, or to admit a poſition as 
extraordinary as a miracle itſelf ;—that the 
teſtimony of others produced in the buman 
mind, a ſtronger degree of conviction con- 
cerning a matter of fact, than the teſtimony 
of the ſenſes themſelves.—It happens how- 
ever, in the preſent caſe, that we are under 

no 
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no neceſſity of either rejecting the Jewiſh 
ſcriptures, or of admitting ſuch an abſurd 
poſition ; for the fact is not true, that the 
contemporaries of Moſes and Joſhua beheld 
with careleſs indifference, the miracles re- 
lated in the Bible to have been performed in 
their favour. That theſe miracles were not 
ſufficient to awe the Iſraelites into an uni- 
form obedience to the Theocracy, cannot be 


denied ; but, whatever reaſons may be 


thought beſt adapted to account for the pro- 
penſity of the Jews to idolatry, and their 
frequent defection from the worſhip of the 
one true God, a © ſtubborn incredulity” can- 
not be admitted as one of them. 


'To men, indeed, whoſe underſtandings 


have been enlightened by the Chriſtian 
reyelation, and enlarged by all the. aids of 


human learning; who are under no temp- 
tations to idolatry from without, and whoſe 


_ reaſon from within, would revolt at the idea 


of worſhipping the infinite Author of the 
univerſe under any created ſymbol;—to men 
who are compelled, by the utmoſt exertion 

= of 
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of their reaſon, to admit as an irrefragable 
truth, what puzzles the firſt 'principles of 
all reaſoning—the eternal exiſtence of an 
uncauſed Being ;—and who are conſcious, 
that they cannot give a full account of any 
one phenomenon in nature, from the ro- 
tation of the great orbs of the univerſe to 
the germination of a blade of graſs, without 
having recourſe to him, as the primary incom- 
prehenſible cauſe of it ;—and who from ſeeing 
him every where, have, by a ftrange fatality, 
(converting an exceſs of evidence into a prin- 
ciple of diſbelief) at times doubted concerning 
his exiſtence any where, and made the very 
univerſe their God ;—to men of ſuch a ſtamp, 
it appears almoſt an incredible thing, that 
any human being which had ſeen the order 
of nature interrupted, or the uniformity of 
it's courſe ſuſpended, though but for a mo- 
ment, ſhould ever afterwards loſe the im- 
preſſion of reverential awe, which, they ap- 
prehend, would have been excited in their 
minds. But whatever effect the viſible inter- 
poſition of the Deity might have 1 in remov- 
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ing the ſcepticiſm, or confirming the faith of 
a few Philoſophers, it is with me a very great 
doubt, whether the people in general of our 
days, would be more ſtrongly affected by it, 
than they appear to have been in the days 
of Moſes. 


1 Was any people under heaven, to eſcape 


the certain deſtruction impending over them, 
from the cloſe purſuit of an enraged and i ir- | 
reſiſtible enemy, by ſeeing the waters of 
the Ocean becoming a wall to them on their 
right hand. and on their left ; they would, I 
apprehend, be agitated by the very ſame 
paſſions we are told the Iſraelites were, when 
they ſaw the ſea returning to his ſtrength, 


and ſwallowing up the hoſt of Pharaoh; 
they would fear the Lord, they would belieue 


the Lord, and they would expreſs their faith 
and their fear by praiſing the Lord ;—they 
would not behold ſuch. a great work with 
careleſs indifference, but with aſtoniſhment 
and terror; nor would you be able to detect 
the ſlighteſt veſtige of fubborn incredulity in 
their ſong of gratitude. No length of time 

would 
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would be able to blot from their minds che 
memory of ſuch a tranſaQion, or induce 4 
doubt concerning it's Author, thou gh future 
hunger and thirſt might make them call out 
for water and bread, with a deſponding and 
rebellious importunity; 


But it was not at the Red Seca only, that 
the Iſraelites regarded with ſomething more 
than a careleſs indifference the Amazing mi- 
racles which God had wrought ; for when 
the law was declared to them from mount 
Sinai, all the people ſaw the thunderings, and 
the lightnings, and the noiſe of the tempeſt, 
and the mountain ſmoking ; and when the peo- 
ple ſaw it, they removed and ſtood afar off, 
and they ſaid unto Moſes, Speak thou with us, 
and we will hear; but let not God ſpeak with 
us, left we die, —T his again, Sir, is the Scrip- 
ture account of the language of the contem- 
poraries of Moſes and Joſhua; and I leave it 
to you to conſider, whether this is the lan- 
guage of /tubborn e een anc 1 ins 
un. : | 
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"We are told in Scripture too, that whilſt 
any of the contemporaries of Moſes and 
Joſhua were alive, the whole people ſerved 
the Lord; the impreſſion, which a ſight of 
the miracles had made, was never effaced; 

nor the obedience which might have been 
expected as a natural conſequence, refuſed, 

till Moſes and Joſhua, and all their contem- 
poraries, were gathered unto their fathers; 

till another generation after them aroſe, which 
Rnew not the Lord, nor yet the works which 
be had done for Iſrael. But the people ſerved 
the Lord all the days f Foſbua, and all the 
days of the elders that 'out-lived Joſbua, who 
had ſeen' all the great works of _ Lord that 

* * oy Mel. | 


J am far from thinking you, Sir, unac- 
quainted with Scripture,” or deſirous of ſink- 
ing the weight of it's teſtimony; but as the 
words of the hiſtory, from which you muſt 
have derived your obſervation, will not ſup- 
port you, in imputing careleſs indifference. 
to the contemporaries of Moſes, or ubborn 
incredulity to the forefathers of the Jews; I 

| know 
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know not what can have induced you to 
paſs ſo ſevere à cenſure upon them, except 
that you look upon a lapſe into idolatry as 
a proof of infidelity. In anſwer to this, I 
would remark, that with equal ſoundneſs of 
argument we ought to infer, that every one 
who tranſgreſſes a religion, diſbelieves it; and 
that every individual, who in any commu- 
nity incurs civil pains and penalties, is a diſ- 
f believer of the exiſtence of the authority by 
E-: 1 which they are inflicted. The ſanctions of 
\ & the Moſaic law were, in your opinion, ter- 
| minated within the narrow limits of this 
„ü lfe; in that particular then, they muſt have 
; : reſembled the ſanctions of all other civil laws: 
] tranſgreſs and die is the language of every 
one of them, as well as that of Moſes; and 
I know not what reaſon we have to expect, 
that the Jews, who were animated by the 
ſame hopes of temporal rewards, impelled by 
the ſame fears of temporal puniſhments with 
the reſt of mankind, ſhould have been ſs 
ſingular in their conduct, as never to have 
liſtened to the clamours of paſſion before 
the Kill voice of reaſon ; as never to have 
ted a preſent gratification of ſenſe, in 
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the lewd celebration of idolatrous rites, be- 
fore the rigid obſervance of irkſome cere- 
monies. 0 


© Before I releaſe you from the trouble of 
this letter, I cannot help obſerving, that 1 
could have wiſhed you had furniſhed your 
reader with Limborch's anſwers to the ob- 
jections of the Jew Orobio, concerning the 
perpetual obligation of the law of Moſes; 
you have indeed mentioned Limborch with 
reſpect, in a ſhort note; but though you 
have ſtudiouſly put into the mouths of the 
Judaiſing Chriſtians in the Apoſtolic days, 
and with great ſtrength inſerted. into your 
text, whatever has been ſaid by Orobio, or 
others againſt Chriſtianity, from the ſup- 
poſed perpetuity of the Moſaic diſpenſation ; 
yet you have not favoured 'us with any one 
of the numerous replies, which have been 
made to theſe ſeemingly ſtrong objecti- 
ons. You are pleaſed, it is true, to ſay, 
that the induſtry of our learned divines 
« has abundantly explained the ambiguous 
@: e * the IE Teſtament, and the 
L ambiguous 
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% ambiguous conduct of the Apoſtolic teach- 
«* ers.” It requires, Sir. no learned induſtry, 
to explain what is fo obvious and ſo expreſs, 
that he who runs may read it: The lan- 
guage of the old Teſtament is this: Behold, 
the days come, ſaith the Lord, that T will 
make a new covenant with the houſe of Iſrael, 


and with the houſe of Fudah ; nat according to 


tbe covenant that I made with their fathers, in 
the day that ] took them by the hand to bring 
them out of the land of Egypt. This, me- 
thinks, is a clear and ſolemn declaration, 


there is no ambiguity at all in it, that the 


covenant with Moſes was not to be perpe- 
tual, but was in ſome future time to give 
way to a new covenant. I will not detain 
you with an explanation of what Moſes him- 
ſelf had ſaid upon this ſubject ; but you may 
try, if you pleaſe, whether you can apply 


the following declaration, which Moſes made 


to the Jews, to any prophet or ſucceſſion of 
prophets, with the ſame propriety that you 
can to Jeſus Chriſt ;—The Lord thy God will 
raiſe up unto thee a Prophet, from the midi 
of thee, of thy brethren, like unto me, unto 
21 C 3 him 
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Bim ſhall ye hearken. If you think this am- 
þjguous or obſcure, I anſwer, That it is not 
a hiſtory, but a prophecy; and as ſuch un- 
ayaidably liable to ſome degree of obſourity, 
" {erprtod 27 1 the eyent. 


Nor was the conduct of the Apoſtles more 
gmbiguous, than the language of. the old 
Teſtament ; they did not indeed at firſt com- 
prehend the whole of the nature of the new 
diſpenſation ; and when they did underſtand 
it better, they did not think proper upon 
every occaſion to uſe their Chriſtian liberty; 
hut, with true Chriſtian charity, accommo- 
dated themſelves in matters of indifference 
to the prejudices of their weaker brethren, 
But he who changes his conduct with a 
| change of ſentiments, proceeding from an 
increaſe of knowledge, is not ambiguous 1n 
in his conduct; nor ſhould he be accuſed of 
a culpable duplicity, who in a, matter of the 
laſt importance endeavours to conciliate the 
good-will of all, by conforming in a few in- 
nocent obſervances to the particular perſua- 


fi ons of different men. 
One 


„ (23 0 | 
One remark more, and 1 have done. In 
+ your. account, of the. Gnoſtics, vou have given 

us a very minute catalogue of the objections, 
which they made to the authority of Moſes, 
| from his account of the creation, of the patri- 
archs, of the law, and of the attributes of 
the Deity; 1 haye not leiſure to examine, 
whether the Gnoſtics, of. former ages. really 
made all the objections, you have mentioned. 
1 take it for granted, upon your authority, 
that they did: but I am certain if they did, 
that the Gnoſtics of modern times have no 
reaſon to be puffed up with their knowledge, 
or to be had in admiration as men of ſubtile 
penetration or refined erudition; they are all 
miſerable copiers of their brethren of antiqui- 
ty; and neither Morgan, nor 'Tindal, nor 
Bolingbroke, nor Voltaire, have been able to 
produce ſcarce a ſingle new objection. You 
think, that the Fathers have not properly 
anſwered the Gnoſtics. I make no queſtion, 
Sir, you are able to anſwer them to your 
own ſatisfaction; and informed of every 
thing that has been ſaid by our induſtrious 
divines 32 5 the ſubject: and we ſhould have 
been 
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been glad, if it had fallen in with vote plan 


ta have adminiſtered together with the poi- 
| ſon it's antidote ; but fince that is not the 
caſe, leſt it's malignity ſhould ſpread too far, I 


muſt juſt mention it to ny younger readers, 
that Leland and others, 1n their replies to 
the modern Deiſts, have given very full, and, 


as many learned men apprehend; very ſatis- 
factory anſwers to every one of the objecti- 


ons, which you ex- dorfvea's froth the Gnof- 
tie hereſy, © Ces 
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LETTER SECOND, 
Bis, 


te Tn E doctrine of a future life, im- 

proved by every additional circumſtance, 
e which could give weight and efficacy to 
« that important truth,” is the ſecond of 
the cauſes to which you attribute the quick 
increaſe of Chriſtianity. Now if we impar- 
tially conſider the circumſtances of the per- > 
ſons to whom the doQtrine, not ſimply of 
a future life, but of a future life accompa- 
nied with puniſhments'as well as rewards ; 
not only of the immortality of the ſoul, but 
of the immortality of the ſoul accompanied 
with that of the reſurrection, was delivered; 
I cannot be of opinion that, abſtracted from 
the ſupernatural teſtimony by which it was 
enforced, it could have met with any very 
extenſive reception amongſt them. 


It 


5 
(08 
It was not that kind of future life, which 
they expected; it did not hold out to them 


the puniſhments of the infernal regions, as 


aniles fabulas : to the queſtion, Quid / poſt 
mortem maneant animi? they could not an- 
ſwer with Cicero and the philoſophers, —Bea- 
tos efſe concedo ;—becauſe there was a great 


probability, that it might be quite otherwiſe 
with them. I am not to learn, that there 
are paffages to be picked up in the writings 
of the ancients, which might be. produced 
as proofs of, their expecting a future ſtate of 
puniſhment for the flagitious; but this opini- 
on was worn out of credit, before the time 
of our Saviour: the whole diſputation in the 
firſt book of the Tuſculan Queſtions, goes 
upon the ather ſuppoſition: nor was the ab- 
ſurdity of the doctrine of future puniſhments 
confined. to the writings of the philoſophers, 
or the circles of the learned and polite; for 


Cicero, to mention no others, makes no ſe- 


cret of it in his public pleadings, before the 
people at large. Vous yourſelf, Sir, haye re- 


ferred to his oration for Cluentiog, zin this 
n. you may remember, he makes great 


mention 
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mention of a very abandoned fellow, who 
had forged I know not how many wills, 
murdered I know not how many wives, and 
perpetrated a thouſand other villainies; yet 
even to this profligate, by name Oppianicus, 
he is perſuaded, that death was not the oc- 
caſion of any ewl*, Hence, I think, we 
may conclude, that ſuch of the Romans, as 
were not wholly infected with the annihilat- 
ing notions of Epicurus, but entertained, 
(whether from remote tradition, or enlight- 
| ened argumentation) hopes of a future life, 
had no manner of expectation of ſuch a life, 
as included in it the ſeverity of puniſhment, 
denounced in the Chriſtian ſeheme againſt the 
wicked, | 


Nor was it that kind of future life, which 
they wiſhed; they would have been glad 
enough of an Elyſium, which could have ad- 
mitted into it men who had ſpent this life, 

in 

* Nam nunc quidem quid tandem mali ai mors attulit. ? 
niſi forte ineptiis ac fabulis ducimur, ut exiſtimemus apud in- 
feros impiorum ſupplicia perferre ; ac plures illic offendiffe 


inimicos quam hic reliquiſſe - quæ  falſa ſint, id quod omnes 
intelligunt, &c. 


E 

in the perpetration of every vice, which 
can debaſe and pollute the human heart. 
To abandon every ſeducing gratification of 
ſenſe, to pluck up every latent root of 
ambition, to ſubdue every impulſe of re- 
venge, to diveſt themſelves of every invete- 
rate habit, in which their glory and their 
pleaſure conſiſted; to do all this and more, 
before they could look up to the doctrine of 
a future life, without terror and amazement, 
was not, one would think, an eaſy under- 
taking; nor was it likely, that many would 
forſake the religious inſtitutions of their an- 
ceſtors, ſet at nought the gods, under whoſe 
auſpices the Capitol had been founded, and 
| Rome made miſtreſs of the world, and ſuffer 
themſelyes to be perſuaded into the belief 
of a tenet, the very mention of which made 
Felix tremble, by any ching leſs than a full 
conviction of the ſupernatural authority of 
thoſe who taught it. 


The ſeveral ſchools of Gentile philoſo- 
phy had diſcuſſed, with no ſmall ſubtlety, 
every ee which reaſon could ſuggeſt, 

- for 
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for and againſt the immortality of the ſoul; 


and thoſe uncertain glimmerings of the light 
of nature, would have prepared the minds 
of the learned for the reception of the full 
illuſtration of this ſubject by the goſpel, had 
not the reſurrection been a part of the doe- 


trine therein advanced. But that this cor- 


poral frame, which is hourly mouldering 
away, and reſolved at laſt into the undiſtin- 
guiſhed maſs of elements, from which it was 
at firſt derived, ſhould ever be cloathed with 
immortality; that this corruptible ſhould ever 
put on incorruption, is a truth ſo far remoy- 
ed from the apprehenſion of philoſophical 


reſearch, ſo diſſonant from the common con- 


_ ceptions of mankind, that amongſt all ranks 


and perſuaſions of men it was eſteemed an 
impoſſible thing, At Athens the philoſophers | 
had liſtened with patience to St. Paul, whilſt 
they conceived him but a ſetter forth of 
ftrange gods; but as ſoon as they compre- 
hended, that by the ge, he meant the re- 
ſurrection; they turned from him with con- 
tempt. It was principally the inſiſting upon 
een ante which) wa FED PIs 
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that much learning had made him mad: and 
the queſtions, how are the dead raiſed up ? 
and, with what body do they come? ſeem, by 
Paul's ſolicitude to anſwer them with full- 
neſs and preciſion, to have been not unfre- 
quently propoſed to him, by thoſe who were 
deſirous of becoming Chriſtians. 


The doctrine of a future life then, as E 
promulged in the goſpel, being neither agree= | 
able to the expectations, nor correſponding 
with the wiſhes, nor conformable to the rea- 
ſon of the Gentiles, I can diſcover no mo- 
tive, (ſetting aſide the true one, the divine 
power of it's firſt preachers) which could 
induce them to receive it; and in conſe- 
quence of their belief, to conform their looſe 
morals to the rigid ſtandard of goſpel purity, | 
upon the mere authority of a few contemp- 
tible fiſhermen of Judea. And even you your- 
ſelf, Sir, ſeem to have changed your opinion, 
concerning the efficacy of the expectation of 
a future life in converting the Heathens, 
when you obſerve in the following chapter, 
that © the Pagan multitude, reſerving their 
« oratitude 


eir 
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* gratitude for temporal benefits alone, re- 


jected the ineſtimable preſent of life and 
immortality, which was offered to mankind 
« by Jeſus of Nazareth.“ 


Monteſquieu is of opinion, that it will 
ever be impoſlible for Chriſtianity to eſtabliſh 
itſelf in China and the eaſt, from this cir- 
cumſtance, that it prohibits a. plurality of 
wives: how then could! it have been poſſi- 
ble for it to have pervaded the voluptuous 
Capital, and traverſed the utmoſt limits of 
the empire of Rome, by the feeble efforts of 
kuman induſtry, or human knavery? 


But the Gentiles, you are of opinion, 
were converted by their fears; and reckon 
the doctrines of Chriſt's ſpeedy appearance, 
of the millennium, and of the general con- 
flagration, amongſt thoſe additional circum- 
ſtances, which gave weight to that concern- 
ing a future ſtate. . Before I proceed to the 


examination of the efficiency of theſe ſeveral 


circumſtances, in alarming the apprehenſi- 
ons of the Gentiles, what if I ſhould grant 
2511 P your 
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your poſition ? ſtill the main queſtion recurs, 
From what ſource did they derive the fears, 
which converted them ? Not ſurely from the 
mere human labours of men, who were every 
where ſpoken againſt, made a ſpectacle of, 
and conſidered as the filth of the world, and 
the offscouring of all things—not ſurely from 
the human powers of him, who profeſſed 
himſelf rude in ſpeech, in bodily preſence con- 
Zemptible, and a deſpiſer of the excellency of 
Speech, and the enticing words of mens uiſ- 
dom. No, ſuch wretched inſtruments were 
but ill fitted, to inſpire the haughty, and 
the learned Romans, with any other paſſions 
than thoſe of pity, or contempt. |. 


Now, Sir, if you pleaſe, we will conſider 
| that univerſal expectation of the approach- 
ing end of the world, which, you think, had 
ſuch great influence in converting the Pagans 
to the profeſſion of Chriſtianity. The near 
approach, you ſay, of this wonderful event 
had been predicted by the Apoſtles, © though 
« the revolution of ' ſeventeen centuries 
has inſtructed us, not to preſs too cloſely 

1 2 85 cc the 
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« the myſterious language of prophecy and 
cc revelation. T That this opinion, even in 


the times of the Apoſtles, had made its way 


into the Chriſtian church, I readily, admit; 
but that the Apoſtles ever, either predicted 


this event to others, or cheriſned the expec- 
tation of it in themſelves, does not ſeem 


ptobable to me. As this is a point of ſome 


difficulty and importance, you will ſuffer me 


to explain it at ſome length. 


lt muſt be owned, that there are ſeveral 


paſſages in the- writings of the Apoſtles, 


which, at the firſt view, ſeem to countenance 
the opinion you have adopted. Now, ſays St. 
Paul, in his Epiſtle to the Romans, it 7s high 
time. to awake out of ſleep; for now is our 
ſalvation nearer than'\when ue believed: the 
nigbt is far ſpent, the dey is. at hand. And 
in his firſt Epiſtle to the Theſſalonians, he 
comforts ſuch of them as were ſorrowing for 

the loſs of their friends, by aſſuring them 
that they were not loſt for ever; but that 
the Lord when he came, would bring them 
unn — and that they would not, in the 
Dolls | D | par- 
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participation of any bleſſings, be in any 
wiſe behind thoſe, who ſhould happen then 
to be alive; we, ſays he, (the Chriſtians of 
whatever age or country, agreeable to a fre- 
quent uſe of the pronoun we) which are alive, 
and remain unto the coming of the Lord, ſhall 
not prevent them which are aſleep ; ; for the 
Lord himſelf ſball deſcend from heaven with 
a ſtout; with the voice of the archangel, and 
with the trump of God, and the dead in Crit 
ſhall riſe firſt : then, we which are alive and | 
remain,  ſball be caught up together with them 
in the clouds, to meet the Lord. In his epiſtle 
to the Philippians, he exhorts his Chriſtian 
brethren, not to diſquiet themſelves with 
carking cares about their temporal concerns, 
from this powerful conſideration, that the 
Lord was at hand; ler your moderation be 
known unto all men; the Lord is at hand; be 
careful about nothing. © The Apoſtle to the 
Hebrews, inculcates the ſame; doftrine, ad- 
moniſhing his converts o provoke one another 
Zo love, and to good works ; and ſo much the 
more, as they ſaw the day approaching. The 
age in which the Apoſtles lived, is frequently 
| called 
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called by them the end of the world, 
the laſt days, the laſt hour. I think it 

unneceſſary, Sir, to trouble you with an 

explication of theſe and other ſimilar texts of 
ſcripture, which are uſually adduced in ſup- 

port of your opinion; ſince J hope to be 
able to give you a direct proof, that the 
Apoſtles neither comforted themſelves, nor 
encouraged others with the delightful hope 
of ſeeing their maſter coming again into 
the world. It is evident then, that St. John, 
who ſurvived all the other Apoſtles, could not 
have had any ſuch expectation; ſince in the 
Book of the Revelation, the future events of 
the Chriſtian church, which were not to take 

place, many of them, till a long ſeries, of 
years after his death, and ſome of "which 
have not yet been accompliſhed, are there 
minutely deſcribed. St. Peter, in like man- 
ner, ſtrongly intimates, that the day of the 
Lord might be ſaid to be at hand, though 
it was at the diſtance of a thouſand years or 
more; for in reply ing to the taunt of thoſe 
who did then, or ſhould in future aſk, Where. 
is Ie promiſe of his coming? he ſays,” Be- 
D 2 . 
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loved, be not ignorant of this. one thing, that 
one day is with the Lord as a thouſand years, 
and a: thouſand years as one day : the Lord is 


not flack concerning his promiſe, as ſome men 
count flackneſs. And he ſpeaks of putting 
off his tabernacle, as the Lord had ſhewed 
him; and of his endeavour, that the Chriſti- 


ans after his deceaſe; might be able to have 


theſe things in remembrance: ſo that it is 


paſt a doubt, he could not be of opinion, that 
the Lord would come in his time. . As to St. 
Paul, upon a partial view of whoſe writings 


the doctrine concerning the ſpeedy coming of 


Chriſt is principally founded; it is manifeſt, 
that he was conſcious he ſhould not live to ſee 
it, notwithſtanding: the expreſſion before 


mentioned, we which are alive; for he fore- 


tells his own death in expreſs terms he time 
of. my departure is at Band; and he ſpeaks 
of his reward, not as immediately to be con- 
ferred on him; but as laid up, and reſerved 
for him till ſome future day I Have fought a 
good fight, I have finiſhed my courſe ; bence- 
forth there is laid up for me a crown of righte- 
ot neſs, which the Lord, the righteous fudge, 
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ſhall give me at that day. There is moreover 
one paſſage in his writings, which is ſo ex- 
preſs, and full to the purpoſe, that it will 
put the matter, I think, beyond all doubt ; 
it occurs in his ſecond Epiſtle to the Theſſa- 
lonians: They, it ſeems, had either by miſ- 
interpreting ſome parts of his former letter 
to them, or by the preaching of ſome, who 
had not the ſpirit of truth; by ſome means 
or. other, they had been led to expect the 
ſpeedy coming of Chriſt, and been greatly 
diſturbed in mind upon that account: To 
remove this error, he writes to them in the 
following very ſolemn and affectionate man- 
ner: We beſeech you, brethren, by the coming 
of our Lord Feſus Chriſt, and by our gather- 
ing together unto him, that ye be not ſoon ſhaken 
in mind, or be troubled, neither by ſpirit, nor 
by word, nor by letter as from us, as that the 
day of the Lord is at hand; let no man deceive 
you by any means. He then goes on to de- 
ſcribe a falling away, a great corruption of 
the Chriſtian church, which was to happen 
before the day of the Lord: now by this 
revelation of the man of fin, this myſtery 

| of 
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of iniquity, which is to be conſumed with 
the ſpirit of his mouth, deſtroyed with the 
brightneſs of his coming, we have every rea- 
{on to believe, is to be underſtood the paſt 
and preſent abominations of the church of 
Rome, How then can it be ſaid of Paul, 
who clearly foreſaw this corruption above ſe- 
venteen hundred years ago, that he expect- 

ed the coming of the Lord in his own day? 
Let us preſs, Sir, the myſterious language 
of prophecy and revelation, as cloſely as you 
pleaſe; but let us preſs it truly; and we 
may, perhaps, find reaſon from thence to 
receive, with leſs reluctance, a religion, which 
deſcribes a corruption, the ſtrangeneſs of 
which, had it not been foretold in unequivo- 
cal terms, might have amazed even a friend 
to wag 


IJ will hog you, Sir, a 8 which, 
the more cloſely you preſs it, the more rea- 
ſon you will have to believe, that the ſpee- 
dy coming of Chriſt could never have been 
predicted by the Apoſtles. Take it, as tranſ- 
lated by Biſhop Newton : But the Spirit 
wy Steaketh 
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Speaketh expreſsly, that in the latter times, 
ſome ſhall apoſtatize from the faith; giving heed 


to erroneous ſpirits, and doctrines concerning 


demons, through the hypocriſy of liars; hav- 


ing tbeir conſcience ſeared with a red hot iron; 
forbidding to marry, and commanding to ab- 
ſtain from meats. Here you have an expreſs 
prophecy—the ſpirit hath ſpoken it—that in 


the latter times not immediately, but at 


ſome diſtant period—ſome ſhould apoſtatize 
from the faith—ſome, who had been Chriſti- 
ans, ſhould in truth, be ſo no longer—but 
ſhould give heed to erroneous ſpirits, and 
doctrines concerning demons :;—Preſs this 
expreſſion cloſely, and you may, perhaps, diſ 
cover in it the erroneous tenets, and the de- 
mon, or ſaint worſhip of the church of Rome; 
—through the hypocriſy of liars :—you re- 
cognize, no doubt, the prieſthood, and the 


martyrologiſts; having their conſcience ſear- 
ed with a red hot iron: callous, indeed, muſt 
his conſcience be, who traffics in indul- 


gences ;—forbidding to marry, and command- 
ing to abſtain from meats :—this language 
needs no preſſing; it diſcovers, at once, the 


unhappy 


— 
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unhappy votaries of monaſtic life, and the 
mortal ſin of er. fleſh on faſt days. 


If, teien ng what haus been ſaid, 
vou ſhould till be of opinion, that the Apoſ- 
tles expected Chriſt would come in their 
time; it will not follow, that this their error 
ought in any wiſe to diminiſh their autho- 
rity as preachers of the goſpel. I am fenſi- 
ble, this poſition may alarm even ſome well- 
wiſhers to Chriſtianity; and ſupply its ene- 
mies with, what they will think, an irrefra- 
gable argument: the Apoſtles, they will ſay, 
were inſpired with the ſpirit of truth; and 
yet they fell into a groſs miſtake, concerning 
a matter of great importance ; how 1s this to 
be reconciled? Perhaps, in the following 
manner: When the time of our Saviour's 
miniſtry was nearly at an end, he thought 
proper to raiſe the ſpirits of his diſciples, 
who were quite caſt down with what he 
had told them about. his deſign of leaving 
them ; by promiſing, that he would ſend 
to'them the holy Ghoſt, the Comforter, the 
Spirit of truth; who ſhould teach them all 
things; and lead them into all truth. And 

| we 
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we know, that this his promiſe was accom- 
pliſhed on the day of Pentecoſt, when they 
were all filled with the holy Ghoſt ; and we 
know farther, that from that time forward, 
they were enabled to ſpeak. with tongues, to 
work miracles, to preach the word with 
power, and to comprehend the myſtery of 
the new diſpenſation, which was committed 
_ unto them. But we have no reaſon from 
hence to conclude, that they were immedi- 
ately inſpired with the apprehenſion of what- 
ever might be known; that they became- ac- 
quainted with all kinds of truth: they were 
undoubtedly led into ſuch truths, as it was 
neceſſary for them to know, in order to 
their converting the world to Chriſtianity ; 
but in other things, they were probably left 
to the exerciſe of their underſtandings, ag 
other men uſually are. But ſurely they 
might be proper witneſſes of the life and re- 
ſurrection of Chriſt, though they were not 

acquainted with every thing, which might 
have been known ; though, in particular, 
they were ignorant of the preciſe time, when 
our Lord would come -to judge the world, 
It 
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It can be no impeachment, either of their 
integrity as men, or their ability as hiſto- 
rians, or their honeſty as preachers of the 
goſpel, that they were unacquainted with 
what had never been revealed to them; that 
they followed their own underſtandings, 
where they had no better light to guide 
them; ſpeaking from conjeQture, when they 
could not ſpeak from certainty ; of them- 
ſelves, when they had no commandment of 
the Lord. They knew but in part, and 
they propheſied but in part; and concerning 
this particular | point, Jeſus himſelf had told 
them, juſt as he was about finally to leave 
them, that it was not for them to know the 
times and the ſeaſons, which the Father had 
put in his own power. Nor is it to be won- 
dered at, that the Apoſtles were left in a 
ſtate of uncertainty, concerning the time in 
which Chriſt ſhould appear; ſince Beings, 
far more exalted and more highly favoured 


of heaven than they, were under an equal 


degree of ignorance : Of that day, ſays. our 
Saviour, and of that: hour, knoweth no one; ; 


no, not the angels which are in heaven, neither 
. | the 
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the Son, but the Father only. I am afraid, 
Sir, I have tired you with ſcripture quota- 
tions ; but if I have been fortunate enough 
to convince you, either that the ſpeedy com- 
ing of Chriſt was never expected, much leſs 


Predicted, by the Apoſtles; or that their miſ- 


take in that particular expeQation, can in 
no degree diminiſh the general weight of 
their teſtimony as hiſtorians, I ſhall not 
be ſorry for the ennui I may have occaſioned 
you. 


The doctrine of the Millennium, is the 
ſecond of the circumſtances which you pro- 
duce, as giving weight to that of a future 
ſtate; and you repreſent this doctrine as 
having been © carefully inculcated by a ſuc- 
* cefſion of the fathers, from Juſtin Martyr 
« and Irenzus down to Lactantius;“ and 
obſerve, that when © the edifice of the 
church was almoſt completed, the tem- 
* porary ſupport was laid aſide; and in the- 
notes, you refer us, as a proof of what you 
advance, to“ Irenzus, the diſciple of Pa- 
© pias, who had ſeen the Apoſtle St. John, 

and 
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and to the ſecond N of * with 
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I wiſh, Sir, you had turned to Buſcbias, 
for the character of this Papias, who had 
ſeen the Apoſtle St. John; you would there 
have found him repreſented as little better 
than a credulous old woman; very averſe 
from reading, but mightily given to picking 


up ſtories and traditions next to fabulous; 


amongſt which Euſebius reckons this of the 


Millennium one. Nor is it, I apprehend, 
quite certain, that Papias ever ſaw, much 


lefs diſcourſed, as ſeems to be inſinuated, 
with the Apoftle St. John. Euſebius thinks 
rather, that it was John the Preſbyter he had 


ſeen. But what if he had ſeen the Apoſtle 
himſelf? many a weak-headed man had un- 


doubtedly ſeen him, as well as Papias; and 


it would be hard indeed upon Chriſtians, if 
they were compelled to receive as apoſtolical 


traditions, the wild reveries of ancient en- 


thufiaſm, or ſuch crude conceptions of igno- 
rant fanaticiſm, as nothing but the ruſt of 
antiquity can render venerable. 


As 
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As to the works of Juſtin, the very Dia- 
logue you refer to contains a proof, that the 
doctrine of the Millennium had not, even in 
his time, the univerſal reception you have 
ſuppoſed; but that many Chriſtians of pure 
and pious principles rejected it. I wonder, 
how this paſſage eſcaped you; but it may 
be, that you followed Tillotſon, who him- 
ſelf followed Mede, and read in the origi- 
nal e, inſtead of ; and thus unwarily vio- 
lated the idiom of the language, the ſenſe of 
the context, and the authority of the beſt 
editions. * In the note you obſerve, that it 
is unneceſſary for you to mention all the 


inter- 


* Juſtin, in anſwering the queſtion propoſed by Trypho, 
Whether the Chriſtians believed the doctrine of the Millenni- 
um, ſays, Quoaoyuon 8.004 xai re or £7 MY. Zul CAADE 
ON AO TAUTHR peo vH, og N π,,zug £T1540J%:, TLT0 YSY1 TOtv0y. 
loans J av Kat Toy Tis KAOAPAE' KAI ETZEBOTE vr wy 
XRISν,zj TNOMHE Tero pu u £0uuayy co The note 
ſubjoined to this paſſage out of Juſtin, in Thirlby's Ed. an. 
1722. is, Heng J av xa. rw TY xaSaras] Medus (quem ſe- 
quitur Tjllotſonus, Reg. Fidei per. ui. ſect. 9. p. 756. & ſeq.) 


legit T@y 8 Tys xaJagasr Vehementer errant viri præclari 


And in Jebb's Edit. an. 1719. we have the following note: 
Doctrina itaque de Millennio, neque erat uniyerſalis <ccleſu 
2 nec opinio de fide recepta, &c. 
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intermediate fathers between Juſtin and Lac- 
tantius, as the fact, you ſay, is not diſputed. 
In a man, who has read ſo many books, and 
to ſo good a purpoſe, he muſt be captious 
indeed, who cannot excuſe ſmall miſtakes: 
that unprejudiced regard to truth, however, 
which is the great characteriſtic of every 
diſtinguiſhed hiſtorian, will, I am perſuaded, 
make you thank me for recalling to your 
memory, that Origen, the moſt learned of 
all the fathers, and Dionyſius, biſhop of 
Alexandria, uſually for his immenſe erudi- 
tion ſurnamed the Great, were both of them 
prior to LaQantius, and both of them im- 
pugners of the Millennium doctrine. Look, 
Sir, into Moſheim, or almoſt any writer of 
eccleſiaſtical hiſtory ; and you will find the 
oppoſition of Origen and Dionyſius to this 
ſyſtem, particularly noticed : look into. ſo 
common an author as Whitby ; and in his 
learned treatiſe upon this. ſubject, you will 
find he has well proved theſe two propoſi- 
tions ; firſt, that this opinion of the Millen- 
nium was never generally received in 'the 
church of Chriſt ; ſecondly, that there is no 

Juſt 
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juſt ground to think it was derived from the 
Apoſtles. From hence, I think, we may 
conclude, that this Millennium doctrine, 


(which, by the bye, though it be new mo- 


delled, is not yet thrown aſide) could not 
have been any very ſerviceable ſcaffold, in 
the erection of that mighty edifice, which 
has cruſhed by the weight of it's materials, 
and debaſed by the elegance of it's ſtructure, 
the ſtatelieſt tempels of heathen ſuperſtition. 
With theſe remarks, I take leave of the 
Millennium ; juſt obſerving, that your third 
circumſtance, the general conflagration, ſeems 
to be effeQually included in your firſt, > 
n OY of Chriſt. 


I am, Sir, &c. 
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Von U. eficeta * ths i powers 
e aſcribed to the primitive church, as the 
third: of the ſecondary. cauſes of the rapid 
growth of Chriſtianity ; I ſhould be willing 
to account the miracles, not merely aſcribed 
to the primitive church, but really performed 
by the Apoſtles, as the one great primary 
cauſe of the converſion of the Gentiles, But 
waving this conſideration, let us ſee whe- 
ther the miraculous powers, which you aſ- 
cribe to the primitive church, were in any 
eminent degree calculated to ſpread the belief 
of Chriſtianity amongſt a great, and an en- 
lightened people. 
'They conſiſted, you tell us, of divine 
« inſpirations, conveyed ſometimes in the 
form of a ſleeping, ſometimes of a waking 
F | “ yiſton ; 
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« viſion; and were liberally beſtowed on all 
« ranks of the faithful, on women as on 
* elders, on boys, as well as upon Biſhops.” 
The deſign of theſe viſions, you ſay, was 
* for the moſt part either- to diſcloſe the fu- 
ce ture hiſtory, or to guide the preſent ad- 
* miniſtration of the church. „ & You ſpeak. 
* of the expulſion of Demons as an ordinary 
2 Ten of religion, uſually performed in 
a public manner; and when the patient 
* was relieved by the {kill or the power of 
* the Exorciſt, the vanquiſhed Demon was. 
© heard to confeſs, that he was one of the 
« fabled gods of antiquity, who had impi- 
* ouſly uſurped the adoration of mankind ;” 
and you repreſent even the miracle of the 
reſurrection of the dead, as frequently 
performed on neceſſary occaſions, —Caſt your 
eye, Sir, on the church of Rome, and aſk 
yourſelf, (I put the queſtion to your heart, 
and beg you will conſult that for an anſwer; 
aſk yourſelf) whether her abſurd pretenſi- 
ons to that very kind of miraculous powers, 

you have here diſplayed as operating to the 
increaſe of Chriſtianity, have not converted 
E | half 


* 
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half her numbers to Proteſtantiſm, and the 
other half to Infidelity? Neither the ſword 
of the civil magiſtrate, nor the poſſeſſion of 


the keys of heaven, nor the terrors of her 


ſpiritual thunder, have been able to keep 
within her pale, even thoſe who have been 
bred up in her faith; how then ſhould you 
think, that the very cauſe, which hath al- 
moſt extinguiſhed Chriſtianity amongſt Chriſ- 
tians, ſhould have eſtabliſhed it amongſt Pa- 
gans? I beg, I may not be underſtood : I do 
not take upon me to ſay, that all the mira- 
cles recorded in the hiſtory of the primitive 
church after the apoſtolical age, were for- 


geries; it is foreign to the preſent purpoſe 


to deliver any opinion upon that ſubje 
but T do beg leave to inſiſt upon this, that 
ſuch of them as were forgeries, muſt in that 
learned age, by their eaſy detection, have 
rather impeded, than accelerated the pro- 
oreſs of - Chriſtianity : and it appears very 
probable to me, that nothing but the recent 
prevailing evidence, of real, unqueſtioned, 
ATI 1 could have ſecured the 

infant 


Eu 
infant church from being deſtroyed by thoſe, 
Which were falſely aſcribed to it. 


It is not every man, who can nicely ſe- 
parate the corruptions of religion from reli- 
gion itſelf; nor juſtly apportion the degrees 
of credit due to the diverſities of evidence; 
and thoſe, who have ability for the taſk, are 
uſually ready enough to emancipate them- 
ſelves from goſpel reſtraints, (which thwart 


the propenſities of ſenſe, check the ebulliti- 


ons of paſſion, and combat the prejudiees of 
the world at every turn) by blending it's 
native ſimplicity with the ſuperſtitions, which 
have been derived from it. No argument ſo 
well ſuited to che indolence or the immora- 
lity of mankind, as that prieſts of all ages 
and religions are the ſame; we ſee the pre- 
tenſions of the Romiſh prieſthood to miracu- 
lous powers, and we know them to be falſe; 
we are conſcious, that they at leaſt muſt ſa- 
crifice their integrity to their intereſt, . or 
their ambition; and being perſuaded, that 
there is a great ſameneſs in the paſſions of 
mankind, and in their incentives to action; 
e A 4 J 
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and knowing, that the hiſtory of paſt ages is 
abundantly ſtored with ſimilar claims to ſu- 
pernatural authority, we traverſe back in 
imagination the moſt diſtant regions of anti- 
quity; and finding, from a ſuperficial view, 
nothing to diſcriminate one ſet of men, or 
one period of time from another; we haſtily 
conclude, that all revealed religion is a cheat, 
and that the miracles attributed to the Apoſ- 
tles themſelves, are ſupported by no better 
teſtimony, nor more worthy our attention, 
than the prodigies of Pagan ſtory, or the ly- 
ing wonders of papal artifice. I have no in- 
tention in this place, to enlarge upon the 
many circumſtances, by which a candid in- 
quirer after truth might be enabled to 
diſtinguiſh a pointed difference between the 
miracles of Chriſt and his Apoſtles, and the 
tricks of ancient or modern ſuperſtition. One 
obſervation I would juſt ſuggeſt to you upon 
the ſubject; the miracles recorded in the old 
and new Teſtament, are ſo intimately united. 
with the narration of common events, and 
the ordinary tranſactions of life, that you 


cannot, as in profane hiſtory, ſeparate the 
| | one 
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one from the other. My meaning will be 


illuſtrated by an inſtance : Tacitus and Sue- 
tonius have handed down to us an account 
of many great actions performed by Veſpa- 
ſian; amongſt the reſt, they inform us of his 


having wrought ſome miracles, of his having 


cured a lame man, and reſtored ſight to one 
that was blind. But what they tell us of 
theſe miracles, is ſo unconnected with every 
thing that goes before and after, that you 
may reject the relation of them without in- 
Juring, in any degree, the conſiſtency of the 
narration of the other circumſtances of his 
life: On the other hand, if you rejet the 
relation of the miracles ſaid to have been 
performed by Jeſus Chriſt, you muſt neceſ- 
ſarily reject the account of his whole life, 
and of ſeveral tranſactions, concerning which 
we have the undoubted teſtimony of other 
writers beſides the Evangeliſts. But if this 
argument ſhould not ſtrike you, perhaps the 
following obſervation may tend to remove a 
little of the prejudice, - uſually conceived 
againſt goſpel miracles, by men of lively 

ima- 
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imaginations, from the groſs forgeries attri- 
buted to the firſt ages of the church. 


e phænomena of phyſics are ſome- | 
times happily illuſtrated by an Hypotheſis ; 

and the moſt recondite truths of Mathema- 
tical ſcience not unfrequently inveſtigated, 
from an abſurd poſition ; what if we ſhould 
try the ſame method of arguing in the caſe 
before us. Let us ſuppoſe then, that a new 
_ revelation was to be promulged to mankind, 
and that twelve unlearned and unfriended 
men, inhabitants of any country moſt odious 
and deſpicable in the eyes of Europe, ſhould 
by the power of God be endowed with the 
faculty of ſpeaking languages they had never 
learned, and performing works ſurpaſling all 
human ability ; and that being ſtrongly im- 
preſſed with a particular truth, which they 
were commiſſioned to promulgate, they ſhould 
travel, not only through the barbarous re- 
gions of Africa, but through all the learned 
and poliſhed ſtates of Europe; preaching 
every where with unremitted ſedulity a new 


religion, working ſtupendous miracles in at- 
teſtation 


( 


teſtation of their miſſion, and communicat- 


ing to their firſt converts (as a ſeal of their 
. converſion) a variety of ſpiritual gifts; does 


it appear probable to you, that after the 
death of theſe men, and probably after the 


deaths of moſt of their immediate ſucceſſors, 


who had been zealouſly attached to the faith 
they had ſeen ſo miraculouſly confirmed, 


that none would ever attempt to impoſe 
upon the credulous or the ignorant, by a 


fictitious claim to ſupernatural powers? would 
none of them aſpire to the gift of tongues? 


would none of them miſtake phrenſy for il- 
lumination, and the deluſions of a heated 
brain for the impulſes of the ſpirit ? would 


none undertake to cure inveterate diſorders, 


to expel Demons, or to raiſe the dead? As 
far as I can apprehend, we ought, from ſuch 


a poſition, to deduce, by every rule of pro- 


bable reaſoning, the preciſe concluſion, which 
was in fact verified in the caſe of the Apoſ- 
tles z every ſpecies of miracles, which heaven 
had enabled the firſt preachers to perform, 
would be counterfeited, either from miſ- 


guided zeal, or intereſted cunning ; either 


\ through 
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through the imbecility, or the iniquity of 
mankind; and we might juſt as reaſonably 
conclude, that there never was any piety, 
charity, or chaſtity in the world, from ſeeing 
ſuch plenty of pretenders to theſe virtues, as 
that there never were any real miracles per- 
formed, from conſidering he great ſtore of 
thoſe, which have been forged. 


But, I know not how it has happened, there 
are many in the preſent age (I am far from 
including you, Sir, in the number) whoſe 
prejudices againſt all miraculous events have 
ariſen to that height, that it appears to them 

utterly impoſlible for any human teſtimony, 
however great, to eſtabliſh their credibility. 
I beg pardon for ſtyling their reaſoning, pre- 
judice ; ; I have no deſign to give offence by 
that word ; they may, with equal right, throw 
the ſame imputation upon mine; and I think 
it juſt as illiberal i in Divines, to attribute the 
ſcepticiſm of every Deiſt to wilful infidelity ; 
as it is in the Deiſt, to refer the faith of eve- 
ry Divine to profeſſional bias. I have not 
had lo little intercourſe with mankind, nor 


ſhunned 


Av 
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fhunned ſo much the delightful freedom of 


ſocial converſe, as to be ignorant, that 
there are many men of upright morals and 
good underſtandings, to whom, as you expreſs 


it,“ a latent and even involuntary ſcepticiſm 


adheres; and who would be glad to be per- 
ſuaded to be Chriſtians: and how ſevere 


ſoever ſome men may be in their judgments 
concerning one another ; yet we Chriſtians 
at leaſt, hope, and believe, that the great 
Judge of all will make allowance for “ our 


. habits of ſtudy and reflection, for various 
- circumſtances, the efficacy of which in giving 


a particular bent to the underſtandings of 


men, we can neither comprehend, nor eſti- 


mate. For the fake of ſuch men, if ſuch 
ſhould ever be induced to throw an hour away 
in the peruſal of theſe letters, ſuffer me to 


ſtep for a moment out of my way, whilſt I 
hazard an obſer vation or two upon the ſub- 
—_ 


Knowledge is rightly c divided by Mr. Locke 
into intuitive, ſenſitive, and demonſtrative; 
it is clear, that a paſt miracle can neither be 

the 
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the object of ſenſe, nor of intuition, nor con- 
ſequently of demonſtration; we cannot then, 
philoſophically ſpeaking, be ſaid to know, 
that a miracle has ever been performed. But 


in all the great concerns of lite, we are influ- 
enced by probability, rather than knowledge: 
and of probability, the ſame great author 
eſtabliſhes two foundations; a conformity to 
our own experience, and the teſtimony of 


others. Now it is contended, that by the 


oppoſition of theſe two principles, probabili- 
ty is deſtroyed ;. or, in other terms, that hu- 


man teſtimony can never influence the mind 
to aſſent to a propoſition repugnant to uni- 
form experience. Whoſe experience do you 


mean? you will not ſay, your own; for the 
experience of an individual reaches but a 


little way; and no doubt, you daily aſſent to 


a thouſand truths in politics, in phyſics, 


and in the buſineſs of common life, which 


you have never ſeen verified by experience. 
—You will not produce the experience of 
your friends; for that can extend itſelf but a 


little way, beyond your own. But by uni- 


form 
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form experience, I conceive, you are deſirous 
of underſtanding the experience of all ages 
and nations ſince the foundation of the 
world, I anſwer, firſt ; how is it, that you 
become acquainted with the experience of all 
ages and nations? You will reply, from hiſ- 
tory,—Be it ſo :—peruſe then, by far the moſt 
ancient records of antiquity ; and if you find : 
no mention of miracles in them, I give up 
the point. Yes;—but every thing related 
therein reſpecting miracles, is to be reckoned 
fabulous —Why ?—Becauſe miracles contra- 


dict the experience of all ages and nations. F 


Do you not perceive, Sir, that you beg the 
yery queſtion in debate? for we affirm, that 
the great and learned nation of Egypt, that 
the Heathen inhabiting the land of Canaan, 


that the numerous people of the Jews, and 


the nations, which, for ages, ſurrounded them, 
have all had great experience of miracles, 
You cannot otherways obviate this concluſi- 


on, than by queſtioning the authenticity of 


that book ; concerning which, Newton, when 
he was writing his Commentary on, Daniel, 
| _ expreſſed 
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expreſſed himſelf to the perſon,* from whom 
I had the anecdote, and which deſerves not 


to be loſt; I find more ſure marks of au- 
thenticity in the Bible, than in any profane 


hiſtory whatſoever.” 


However, I mean not to preſs you with 
the argument ad verecundiam; it is needleſs 


to ſolicit your modeſty, when it may be poſ- 


fible, perhaps, to make an impreſſion upon 
your judgment : I anſwer therefore, in the 
ſecond place, that the admiſſion of the prin- 


ciple, by which you reject miracles, will lead 


us into abſurdity. The laws of gravitation, 
are the moſt obvions of all the laws of na- 


ture; every perſon in every part of the globe, 


muſt of neceſſity have had experience of 
them: There was a time, when no one was 
acquainted with the laws of magnetiſm; 
theſe ſuſpend in many inſtances the laws of 
gravity ; nor can 1 ſee, upon the principle in 
queſtion, how the reſt of mankind could 

| have 


* Dr Smith, late Maſter of Trinity College. 
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have credited the teſtimony of their firſt 
diſcoverer; and yet to have rejected it, 
would have been to reject the truth. But 
that a piece of iron ſhould aſcend gradually . 
from the earth, and fly at laſt with an in- 
crealing rapidity through the air; and attach- 
ing itſelf to another piece of iron, or to a 
particular ſpecies of iron ore, ſhould remain 
ſuſpended in oppoſition to the action of it's 
gravity, is conſonant to the laws of nature. 
II grant it; but there was a time, when it 
was contrary, I ſay not to the laws of nature, 
but to the uniform experience of all preced- 
ing ages and countries; and at that particu- 
lar point of time, the teſtimony of an indi- 
vidual, or of a dozen individuals, who ſhould 
have reported themſelves eye witneſſes of 
ſuch a fact, ought, according to your argu- 
mentation, to have been received as fabu- 
lous. And what are thoſe laws of nature, 
which, you think, can never be ſuſpended? 


are they not different to different men, ac. 


cording to the diverſities of their compre- 
henſion and knowledge? and if any one of 
them, 
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them, (that, for inſtance, which rules the 
operations of magnetiſm or electricity) ſhould 
have been known to you or to me alone, 
whilſt all the reſt of the world were unac- 
quainted with it; the effects of it would have 
been new, and unheard of in the annals, 
and contrary to the experience of mankind ; 
and therefore ought not, in your opinion, to 
have been believed. Nor do I underſtand, 
what difference, as to credibility, there could 
be, between the effects of ſuch an unknown 
law of nature and a miracle; for it is a mat- 
ter of no moment, in that view, whether 
the ſuſpenſion of the known laws of nature 
be effected; that is, whether a miracle be 
performed, by the mediation of other laws 
that are unknown, or by the miniſtry of a 
perſon divinely commiſſioned ; ſince it is im- 
poſſible for us to be certain, that it is con- 
tradictory to the conſtitution of the univerſe, 
that the laws of nature, which appear to us 
general, ſhould not be ſuſpended, and their 
action overruled by others, ſtill more gene- 
ral, though leſs known; that is, that mira- 
„ cles 
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cles ſhould not be performed before ſuch a 
Being as Man, at thoſe times, in thoſe 
places, and under thoſe circumſtances, which 
God, in his univerſal providence, had pre- 
ordained. 


I am, &c. 
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LETTER FOURTH, 


= 


S1 R, 


1 Readily acknowledge the utility of your 


fourth cauſe, © the virtues of the firſt Chriſ- 


tians, as greatly conducing to the ſpreading 
their religion; but then you ſeem to quite 


mar the compliment you pay them, by re- 


preſenting their virtues, as proceeding either 


from their repentance for having been the 


' moſt abandoned finners, or from the laudable 


deſire of ſupporting the reputation of the ſo- 
ciety, in which they were erigaged. 


That repentance is the firſt ſtep to virtue, 
is true enough ; but I ſee no reaſon for ſup- 
poſing, according to the calumnies of Celſus 
and Julian, „that the Chriſtians allur- 


ed into their party, men. who waſhed away 


in the waters of baptiſm the guilt, for which 


the temples of the gods refuſed to grant them 
any 
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any expiation.” 'The Apoſtles, Sir, did not 
like Romulus, open an aſylum for debtors, 
thieves, and murderers; for they had not 
the ſame ſturdy means of ſecuring their ad- 


| herents from the graſp of civil power; they 


did not perſuade them to abandon the tem- 
ples of the gods, becauſe they could there 
obtain no expiation for their guilt ; but be- 
cauſe every degree of guilt, was expiated in 
them with too great facility ; and every vice 
praQtiſed, not only without remorſe of pri- 
vate conſcience, but with the powerful ſanc- 
diem of public approbation. 


« After the example, you ſay, of their 
« Divine Maſter, the miſſionaries of the goſ- 
e pel addreſſed themſelves to men, and eſ- 
«* pecially to women, oppreſſed by the con- 


_ © ſciouſneſs, and very often by the effects of | 


* their vices. » —This. Sir, I really think, is 
not a fair repreſentation of the matter ; 
it may catch the applauſe of the ani 
embolden many a ſtripling to caſt off for ever 
the ſweet bluſh of modeſty, confirm many 
a diſſolute veteran in the practice of his im- 
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pure habits, and ſuggeſt great occaſion of 
merriment and wanton mockery to the flagi- 
tious of every denomination and every age; 
but ſtill it will want that foundation of 
truth, which alone can recommend it to the 
ſerious and judicious The Apoſtles, Sir, 
were not like the Italian Fratricelli of the 


thirteenth, nor the French Turlupins of the 


fourteenth century; in all the dirt that has 


been raked up againſt Chriſtianity, even by 


the worſt of it's enemies, not a ſpeck of that 
kind have they been able to fix, either upon 
the Apoſtles, or their Divine Maſter. The 
goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt, Sir, was not preached 
in ſingle houſes, or obſcure villages, not in 
ſubterraneous caves and impure brothels, not 
in lazars and in priſons; but in the ſynagogues 
and in the temples, in the ſtreets and in the 
market-places of the great capitals of the 
Roman provinces ; in Jeruſalem, in Corinth, 
and in Antioch, in Athens, in Epheſus, and 
in Rome. Nor do I any where find, that 
it's miſſionaries were ordered particularly to 
_ addreſs themſelves to the ſhameleſs women 
you mention ; I do indeed find the direct 

contrary ; 
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contrary 3 for they were ordered to turn away 


from, to have no fellowſhip or intercourſe 


with ſuch, as were wont 70 creep into houſes, 
and lead captive filly women laden with fins, 
Jed away with divers luſts. And what if a 
few women, who had either, been ſeduced 
by their paſſions, or had fallen victims to the 
licentious manners of their age, ſhould be 
found amongſt thoſe, who were moſt ready 
to receive a religion that forbad all impurity ? 
J do not apprehend, that this circumſtance 
ought to bring an infinuation of diſcredit, | 
either upon the ſex, or upon thoſe who 
wrought their reformation. 


That the majority of the firſt converts to 
Chriſtianity, were of an inferior condition 
in life, may readily be allowed ; and you 
yourſelf have in another place given a good 
reaſon for it; thoſe who are diſtinguiſhed 
by riches, honours, or knowledge, being 
ſo very inconſiderable in number, when 
compared with the bulk of mankind : But 
though not many mighty, not many no- 
ble, were called; yet ſome mighty, and ſome 

FD | noble, 
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noble, ſome of as great reputation as any of 
the age in which they lived, wete attached 
to the Chriſtian faith. Short indeed are the 

accounts, which have been tranſmitted to us, 
of the firſt propagating of Chriſtianity ; yet 
even in theſe, we meet with the names of 
many, who would have done credit to any 
cauſe; I will not pretend to ennumerate 
them all, a few of them will be ſufficient to 
make you recollect, that there were, at leaſt, 
ſome converts to Chriſtianity, both from 
among the Jews and the Gentiles, whoſe lives 
were not ſtained with inexpiable crimes. A- 
mongſt theſe we reckon Nicodemus, a ruler 
of the Jews, Joſeph of Arimathea, a man 
of fortune and a counſellor, a nobleman and 
a centurion of Capernaum, Jairus, Criſpus, 
Softhenes, rulers of ſynagogues, Apollos an 
eloquent and learned man, Zenas a Jewiſh 


lawyer, the treaſuret of Candace queen of 


Ethiopia, Cornelius a centurion of the Ita- 
han band, Dionyſius 4 member of the Areo- 


pagus at Athens, and Sergius Paulus, a man 


of proconſular or prætorian authority, of 


whom it may be remarked, that if he reſign- 
os e ed 
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ed his high and lucrative office in conſequence 
of his turning Chriſtian, it is a ſtrong pre- 
ſumption in it's favour ; if he retained it, we 
may conclude, that the profeſſion of Chriſti- 
anity was not ſo utterly incompatible with 
the diſcharge of the offices of civil life, as 
you ſometimes repreſent it. This Catalogue 
of men of rank, fortune, and knowledge, 
who embraced Chriſtianity, might, was it 
neceſſary, be much enlarged ; and probably. 
another converſation with St. Paul would 
have enabled us to grace it with the names 
of Feſtus, and king Agrippa himſelf; not. 
that the writers of the Books of the new 


| Teſtament ſeem to have been at all ſolicitous, 


in mentioning the great or the learned, who 


were converted to the faith; had that been 


part of their deſign, they would, in the true 
ſtile of impoſtors, have kept out of ſight the 


publioans and ſinners, the tanners and the 


tent-makers with whom they converſed and 
dwelt; and introduced to our notice none 


but thoſe, who had been brought up with He- 


rod, or the chief men of Afa—whom they 


2” had 


1 
had the honour to number amongſt their 
friends. 


That the Primitive Chriſtians took great 
care to have an unſullied reputation, by ab- 
ſtaining from the commiſſion of whatever 
might tend to pollute it, is eaſily admitted; 
but we do not ſo eaſily grant that this care 
is a © circumſtance, which uſually attends 
< ſmall aſſemblies of men, when they ſepa- 
rate themſelves from the body of a nation, 
< ox the religion to which they belong.” It 
did not attend the Nicolaitanes, the Simoni- 
ans, the Menandrians, and the Carpocratians 
in the firſt ages of the church, of which you 
are ſpeaking ; and it cannot be unknown to 
you, Sir, that the ſcandalous vices' of theſe 
very early Sectaries, brought a general and 
undiſtinguiſhed a upon the Chriſtian 
name; and ſo far from promoting the in- 
creaſe of the church, excited in the minds of 
the Pagans an abhorrence of whatever re- 
ſpected it; it cannot be unknown to you, 
a that ſeveral Sectaries both at home and 


abroad 


( 
abroad might be mentioned, who have de- 
part ed from the religion to which they be- 
longed; and which, unhappily for them- 


ſelves and the community, have taken as 


little care to preſerve their reputation un- 


ſpotted, as thoſe of the firſt and ſecond cen- 


turies. If then the firſt Chriſtians did take 
the care you mention, (and I am wholly of 
your opinion in that point) their ſolicitude 
might as candidly, perhaps, and as reaſona- 
bly be derived from a ſenſe of their duty, 
and an honeſt endeavour'to diſcharge it, as 
from the mere deſire of increaſing the honour 
of their confraternity by the illuſtrious in- 
tegrity of it's members. 


You are eloquent in deſcribing the auſtere 


morality of the primitive Chriſtians, as ad- 


verſe to the propenſities of ſenſe, and abhor- 
rent from all the innocent pleaſures and 
amuſements of life ; and you enlarge, with. 
a ſtudied minuteneſs, upon their cenſures of 
luxury, and their ſentiments concern ing 
marriage and chaſtity ;—but in this circum- 
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ſtantial enumeration of theit errors or 
their faults, (which I am under no ne- 
ceſſity of denying or excuſing) you ſeem 


to forget the very purpoſe, for which you 
profeſs to have introduced the mention of 


| them ; for the picture you have drawn is 


ſo hideous, and the colouring ſo diſmal, that 


inſtead of alluring to a cloſer inſpection, it 


muſt have made every man of pleaſure or 
of ſenſe turn from it with horror or diſguſt; 
and ſo far from contributing to the rapid 
growth of Chriſtianity by the auſterity of 
their manners, it muſt be a wonder to any 
one, how the firſt Chriſtians ever made a 
ſingle convert. It was firſt objected by Cel- 
ſus, that Chriſtianity was a mean religion, 
inculcating ſuch a puſillanimity and patience 
under affronts, ſuch a contempt of riches 
and worldly honours, as muſt weaken the 


nerves of civil government, and expoſe a ſo- 


ciety of Chriſtians to the prey of the firſt in- 
vaders. This objection has been repeated 
by Bayle; and though fully anſwered by Ber- 


nard and others, it is ſtill the favourite theme 


of 


( 
of every Eſprit fort of our own age: even 
you, Sir, think the ' averſion of Chriſtians 
to the buſineſs of war and government, 
* a criminal diſregard to the public wel- 
* fare.” To all that has been ſaid upon 


this ſubject, it may with juſtice, I think, 


be anſwered, that Chriſtianity troubles not 
itſelf with ordering the conſtitutions of 
civil ſocieties; but levels the weight of all 
it's influence at the hearts of the individu- 
als which compoſe them; and as Celſus 
ſaid to Origen, was every individual in 


every nation a goſpel Chriſtian, there would 


be neither internal injuſtice, nor external 
war; there would be none of thoſe paſſions, 
which imbitter the intercourſes of civil life, 
and deſolate the globe. What reproach 
then can it be to a religion, that it incul- 
cates doctrines, which, if univerſally prac- 
tiſed, would introduce univerſal tranquillity, 
and the moſt exalted happineſs amongſt 


mankind? 


It 
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It muſt proceed from a total miſapprehen- 
ſion of the deſign of the Chriſtian diſpenſa- 
tion, or from a very ignorant interpretation 
of the particular injunctions, forbidden us to 
make riches or honours a primary purſuit, or 
the prompt gratification of revenge a firſt 

principle of action, to infer,—that an indi- 
vidual Chriſtian is obliged by his religion to 
offer his throat to an aſſaſſin, and his pro- 
perty to the firſt plunderer; or that a ſacie- 
ty of Chriſtians may not repel, in the beſt 
manner they are able, the unjuſt aſſaults of 
| boſtile invaſion. | | 


I know of no precepts in the goſpel, which 
debar a man from the poſſeſſion of domeſtic 
comforts, or deaden the activity of his pri- 
vate friendſhips, or prohibit the exertion of 
his utmoſt ability in the ſervice of the pub- 
lic ; the ni quietum nibil beatum is no 
part of the Chriſtian's Creed; his virtue, is 
an active virtue; and we juſtly refer to the 
ſchool of Epicurus, the doctrines concerning : 
abſtinence from marriage, from the cultiva- 


tion 


(9 3. 
tion of friendſhip, from the management of 
public affairs, as ſuited to that ſelfiſih i do- 
lence, which was the fayourite tenet of his 
philoſophy. 5 


I am, Sir, &c. 
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LETTER FIFTH 


SIR, F 


Tur union and the diſcipline of the 
« Chriſtian church, or, as you are pleaſed 
to ſtile it, of the Chriſtian republic, is the 
laſt of the five ſecondary cauſes, to which 
you have referred the rapig and extenſive 
ſpread of Chriſtianity. It muſt be acknow- 
ledged, that union eſſentially contributes to 
the ſtrength of every aſſociation, civil, mili- 
tary, and religious ; but unfortunately for 
your argument, and much to the reproach 
of Chriſtians, nothing has been more want- 
ing amoneſt them, from the apoſtolic age to 
our own, than union. Tam of Paul, and J 
of Apollos, and I of Cephas, and I of Chriſt, 
are expreſſions of diſunion, which we meet 
with in the earlieſt period of church hiſtory ; 
and we cannot look into the writings of any, 
either friend or foe to Chriſtianity, but we 


find 
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find the one of them lamenting, and the 


other exulting in an immenſe catalogue of 
ſectaries; and both of them thereby furniſh- 
ing us with great reaſon to believe, that the 
diviſions with reſpec to doctrine, worſhip, and 
diſcipline, which have ever ſubſiſted in the 


church, muſt have greatly tended to hurt 


the credit of Chriſtianity, and to alienate the 
minds of the Gentiles from the reception of 
ſuch a various and diſcordant faith, 


2 I readily grant, that there was a certain 


community of doctrine, an intercourſe of 


hoſpitality, and a confederacy of diſcipline 


eſtabliſned amongſt the individuals of every 
church; ſo that none could be admitted into 
any aſſembly of Chriſtians, without under- 
going a previous examination into his man- 
ner of life *, (which ſhews by the bye, 
that every reprobate could not, as the fit 
ſeized him, or his intereſt induced him, 
become. a Chriſtian) and without pro- 
N teſting 

* Nonnulli b ſunt, qui in vitam et mores 8 qui 


admittuntur, inquirant, ut non conceſſa facientes candidatos 
religionis arceant a ſuis conventibus. Orig. Cen. Cel. Lib. a. 
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1 
teſting in the moſt ſolemn manner, that he 
would neither be guilty of murder, nor adul- 
tery, nor theft, nor perfidy ; ; and it may be 
granted alſo, that thoſe who broke this com- 
pact, were ejected by common conſent from 
the confraternſty-into which they had been 
admitted; it may be further granted, that 


| this confederacy extended itſelf to independ- 


ent churches ; and that thoſe who had, for 
their immoralities, been excluded from Chriſ- 
tian community in any one church, were 
rarely, if ever admitted to it by another; 
Juſt as a member, who has been expelled any 
one College in an univerſity, is generally 
thought unworthy of being admitted by any 
other: But it is not admitted, that this ſe- 
verity and this union of diſcipline could ever 
have induced the Pagans to forſake the gods 


of their country, and to expoſe themſelves to 


the contemptuous hatred of their neigh- 
bours, and to all the ſeverities of perſecu- 
tion exerciſed, with unrelenting barbarity, 
againſt the Chriſtians, 


The 


. 
The account you give of the origin and 
progreſs of epiſcopal juriſdiction, of the pre- 
eminence of the Metropolitan churches, and 
of the ambition of the Roman Pontiff, I be- 
lieve to be in general accurate and true; and 
I am not in the leaſt ſurpriſed at the bitter- 
neſs, which now and then eſcapes you in 
treating this ſubject; for, to ſee the moſt 
benign religion that imagination ean form, 
becoming an inſtrument of oppreſſion; and 
the moſt humble one adminiſtering to the 
pride, the avarice, and the ambition of thoſe, 
who wiſhed to be conſidered as it's guardi- 
ans, and who avowed themſelves it's pro- 
feſſors, would extort a cenſure from men 
more attached probably to church authority 


than yourſelf; Not that I think it, either a 


very candid, or a very uſeful undertaking, 
to be ſolely and induſtriouſly engaged in por- 
traying the characters of the profeſſors of 
Chriſtianity in the worſt colours; it is not 
candid, becauſe © the great law of impar- 
* tjality, which obliges an hiſtorian to reveal 
« the imperfections of the uninſpired teach- 


« ers and believers of the goſpel,” obliges 
him 
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. 
him alſo not to conceal, or to paſs over with 
niggard and reluctant mention, the illuſtri- 
ous virtues of thoſe, who gave up fortune 
and fame, all their comforts, and all their 
hopes in this lite, nay, life itſelf, rather than 


_ violate any one of the precepts of that goſ- 
pel, which from the teſtimony of inſpired 
teachers, they conceived they had good rea- 


ſon to believe; it is not uſeful, becauſe © to 


« a careleſs obſerver, (that is, to the gene- 


rality of mankind) © their faults may ſeem 
to caſt a ſhade on the faith, which they 


« profeſſed;” and may really infect the minds 


of the young and unlearned eſpecially, with 
prejudices againſt a religion, upon their ra- 
tional reception or rejection of which, a mat- 
ter of the utmoſt importance may (believe 
me, Sir, it may, for ought you or any perſon 


elſe can prove to the contrary) entirely de- 


pend. It is an eaſy matter to amuſe our- 
ſelves and others with the immoralities of 


prieſts, and the ambition of prelates, with 


the abſurd virulence of ſynods and councils, 
with the ridiculous doctrines, which viſion- 
ary enthuſiaſts or intereſted churchmen have 

| ſanctified 
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ſanctified with the name of Chriſtian; but a 
diſplay of ingenuity, or erudition upon ſuch 
ſubjects is much miſplaced ; ſince it excites 


almoſt in every perſon, an unavoidable ſuſ- 


picion of the purity of the ſource itſelf, from 


which ſuch. polluted ſtreams have been de- 


rived. Do not miſtake my meaning; I am 
far from wiſhing, that the clergy ſhould be 
looked up to with a blind reverence, or their 
imperfections ſcreened by the ſanctity of their 
function, from the animadverſion of the 
world: quite the contrary ; their conduct, I 
am of opinion, ought to be more nicely 
ſcrutinized, and their deviation from the 
rectitude of the goſpel, more ſeverely cen- 
ſured, than that of other men ; but great 
care ſhould be taken, not to repreſent their 
vices, or heir indiſcretions, as originating in 
the principles of their teligion. Do not miſ- 
take me; I am not here begging quarter for 
Chriſtianity ; or contending, that even the 
principles of our religion ſhould be received 


with implicit faith, or that every objection to 
Chriſtianity ſhould- be ſtifled, by a repreſen - 


tation of the miſchief it might do, if pub- 
G | licly 
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E 
licly promulged : on the contrary,} we in- 
vite, nay, we challenge you to a direct and 
liberal attack ; though oblique glances, and 
| diſingenuous inſinuations, we are willing to 
avoid ; well knowing, that the character of 


our religion, like that of an honeſt man, is 


defended with greater difficulty againſt the 
ſuggeſtions of ridicule, and the ſecret ma- 
lignity of pretended frienas, than againſt po- 
litive accuſations, and the avowed malice of 
open enemies. n 


In your account of the primitive church, 
you ſet forth, that the want of diſcipline 
* and human learning, was ſupplied by the 
* occaſional aſſiſtance of the prophets; who 
« were called to that function, without 
« diſtin tion of age, of ſex, or of natural 
abilities.“ — That the gift of prophecy was 
one of the ſpiritual gifts, by which ſome of 
the firſt Chyiſtians were enabled to co-ope- 
rate with the Apoſtles, in the general deſign 
of preaching the goſpel; and that this gift, 
or rather, as Mr. Locke thinks, the gift of 
tongues, (by the oſtentation of which, many 

i | 1 


6 
of them were prompted to ſpeak in their 
aſſemblies at the ſame time) was the occa- 
ſion of ſome diſorder in the church of Co- 
rinth, which required the interpoſition of 
the Apoſtle to compoſe, is confeſſed on all 


hands. But if you mean, that the prophets 


were ever the ſole paſtors of the faithful; or 
that no proviſion was made by the Apoſtles 
for the good government and edification of 


the church, except what might be accident- 


ally derived from the occaſional aſſiſtance of 


the prophets, you are much miſtaken ; and 
have undoubtedly forgot, what is ſaid of 
Paul and Barnabas having ordained elders in 


Lyftra, Iconium, and Antioch; and of Paul's 


commiſſion to Titus, whom he had left in 


Crete, to ordain elders in every city; and of 


his. inſtructions both to him and Timothy, 


concetning the qualifications of thoſe, whom 
they were to appoint biſhops : one of which 
was, that a biſhop ſhould be able by ſound 
doctrine, to exhort and to convince the gain- 
ſayer; nor is it ſaid, that this ſound doctrine 
was to be communicated to the biſhop by 
prophecy, or that all perſons, without diſ- 

G 2 tinction, 
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tinction, might be called to that office; but 
a biſhop was 20 be able to teach, not what 
he had learned by prophecy, but what Paul 
had publicly preached; 2he things that thou 
haſt heard of me among many witneſſes, the 


Same commit thou to faithful men, who ſhall be 


able to teach others alſo. And in every place 
almoſt, where prophets are mentioned, they 


are joined with Apoſtles and teachers, and 


other miniſters of the goſpel; ſo that there 
is no reaſon for your repreſenting them as a 
| diſtin order of men, who wete by their oc- 


caſional aſſiſtance to ſupply the want of diſ- 
1 cipline and human learning in the church. 


It would be taking too large a field, to in- 
quire, whether the prophets, you ſpeak 
of, were endowed with ordinary or ex- 
traordinary gifts; whether they always ſpoke 
by the immediate impulſe of the Spirit, or 
according to the analogy of faith; whether 
their gift conſiſted in the foretelling of fu- 


| ture events, or in the interpreting of ſcrip- | 


ture to the edification and exhortation and 
comfort of the church, or in both: I will 
content myſelf with obſerving, that he will 

| judge 
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judge very improperly concerning the pro- 
phets of the apoſtolic church, who takes his 


idea of their office or importance, from your 


8 9295 of them. 


In ſpeaking of the community of goods, 
which, you ſay, was adopted for a ſhort time 
in the primitive church, you hold as incon- 
cluſive the arguments of Moſheim ; who has 
endeayoured to prove, that it was a com- 
munity, quite different from that recom- 


mended by Pythagoras or Plato; conſiſting ' 
principally in a common uſe, derived from 


an unbounded liberality, which induced the 
opulent to ſhare their riches with their in- 
digerit brethren ; there have been others, as 
well as Moſheim, who have entertained this 
opinion; and it is not quite ſo indefenſible, 
as you repreſent it ; but whether it be rea- 
ſonable or abſurd, need not now be examin- 
ed: it is far more neceſſary to take notice of 
an expreſſion, which you have uſed, and 
which may be apt to miſlead unwary readers 
into a very injurious ſuſpicion, concerning 
the integrity of the Apoſtles. In proceſs of 


time, 
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time, you obſerve, the converts, who em- 
tc braced the new religion, were permitted 
eto retain the poſſeſſion of their patrimony.” 
— This expreſſion, permitted to retain, in 
ordinary acceptation, implies an antecedent 
obligation to part with: now, Sir, J have not 
the ſhadow of a doubt in affirming, that we 
have no account in ſcripture of any ſuch 
obligation being impoſed upon the converts 
to Chriſtianity, either by Chriſt himſelf, or 
by his Apoſtles, or by any other authority ; 
nay, in the very place, where this commu- 
nity of goods is treated of, there is an ex- 
preſs proof, (I know not how your imparti- 
ality has happened to overlook it) to the 
contrary. When Peter was about to inflict 
an exemplary puniſhment upon Ananias (not 
for keeping back a part of the price, as ſome 
men are fond of repreſenting it, but) for his 
lying and hypocriſy, in offering a part of the 
price of his land, as the whole of it; he ſaid 
to him, 10510, it remained (unſold) was it not 
thine own 2 and after it was ſold, was it not 
in thine own power? From this account it is 
evident, that Ananias was under no obliga- 
tion 
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tion to part with his patrimony ; and after 
he had parted with it, the price was in his 
own power; the Apoſtle would have per- 
mitted him to retain the whole of it, if he 


had thought fit ; though he would not permit 


his prevarication to go unpuniſhed. 


Lou have remarked, that © the feaſts of 


: love, the agapæ, as they were called, con- 


* ſtituted a very pleaſing and eſſential part 
of public worſhip.” —Leſt any one ſhould. 
from hence be led to ſuſpect, that theſe feaſts 
of love, this pleaſing part of the public wor- 


ſhip of the primitive church, reſembled the 


unhallowed meetings of ſome impure ſecta- 


_ Ties of our own times, I will take the liber- 


ty to add to your account, a ſhort explica- 
tion of the nature of theſe agapæ. Tertul- 
lian, in the 39th chapter of his Apology, has 
done it to my hands. The nature of our. 
ſupper, ſays he, is indicated by it's name; 
it is called by a word, which, in the Greek 


language, ſignifies Love. We are not anxi- 


ous about the expence of the entertainment; 


ſince we look upon that as gain, which is 
expended 


("0 
expended with a pious purpoſe, in the relief 
and refreſhment of all our indigent. —The 
occaſion of our entertainment being ſo ho- 
nourable, you may judge of the manner of 
it's being conducted; it conſiſts in the diſ- 
charge of religious duties ; it admits nothing 
vile, nothing immodeſt. Before we ſit down, 
prayer is made to God. The hungry eat as 
much as they deſire, and every one drinks 
as much as can be uſeful to ſober men, We 
ſo feaſt, as men, who have their minds im- 
preſſed with the idea of ſpending the night 
in the worſhip of God; we ſo converſe, as 
men, who are 1 i that the Lord hear- 
eth them, &c. Perhaps you may object to 
this teſtimony, in favour of the innocence of 
Chriſtian meetings, as liable to partiality, be- 
_ cauſe it is the teſtimony of a Chriſtian ; and 
you may, perhaps, be able to pick out from 
the writings of this Chriſtian, ſomething 
that looks like a contradiction of this ac- 
count: however, I will reſt the matter upon 
this teſtimony for the preſent; forbearing to 
quote any other Chriſtian writer upon the 
ſybjed, as I ſhall in a future letter, produce 
you 
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you a teſtimony, ſuperior to every objeQion, 


You ſpeak too of the agapæ, as an eſſential 
part of the public worſhip; this is not ac- 


cording to your uſual accuracy; for, had 
they been eſſential, the edict of an heathen 
magiſtrate would not have been able to put a 
ſtop to them; yet Pliny, in his letter to Tra- 
jan, expreſsly ſays, that the Chriſtians left 
them off, upon his publiſhing an edict pro- 
hibiting aſſemblies; and we know, that in 
the council of Carthage, in the fourth cen- 
tury, on account of the abuſes which attend- ; 
ed them, they began to be interdicted, and 
ceaſed almoſt univerſally in the fifth. 


L have but two obſervations to make upon 
what you have adyanced, concerning the 
ſeverity of eccleſiaſtical penance ; the firſt 
is, that even you yourſelf do not deduce it's 
inſtitution from the ſcripture ; but from the 
power, which every voluntary ſociety has 
over it's own members; and therefore, how- 
ever extravagant, or however abſurd; how- 


ever oppoſite to the attributes of a com- 


miſerating God, or the feelings of a fallible 
man, 


(49%) 
man, it may be thought; or upon whatever 
trivial occaſion, ſuch as that, you mention, 
of calumniating a biſhop, a preſbyter, or 
even a deacon, it may have been inflicted; 
Chriſt and his Apoſtles are not anſwerable 
for it. The other i is, that it was of all poſſi- 
ble expedients, the leaſt fitted to accompliſh 
the end, for which. vou think it was intro- 
duced, the propagation of Chriſtianity. The 
ſight of a penitent humbled by a public con- 
feſſion, emaciated by faſting, clothed in 
ſackcloth, proſtrated at the door of the aſ- 8 
ſembly, and imploring for years together the 
pardon of his offences, and a re- admiſſion 
into the boſom ok the church, was a much 
more likely means of deterring the Pagans 
from Chriſtian, community, than the _ pious. 
liberality you mention, was of alluring them 
into it. T his pious liberality, Sir, would ex- 
hauſt, even your elegant powers of deſcrip- 
tion, before you could exhibit it in the ami- 
able manner it deſerves; it is derived from 
the new commandment of loving one another ; 
and it has ever been the diſtinguiſhing cha- 
racteriſtic of Chriſtians, as oppoſed to every 
| other 
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other denomination of men, Jews, Maho- 
metans, or Pagans, In the times of the 


Apoſtles, and in the firſt ages of the church, 


it ſhewed itſelf _ in voluntary contributions 
for the relief of the poor and the perſecuted, 

the infirm and the unfortunate; as ſoon as 
the church was permitted to have perma- 
nent poſſeſſions in land, and acqtiired the 
protection of the civil power, it exerted it- 
ſelf in the erection of hoſpitals of every 
kind; inſtitutions theſe, of charity and hu- 
manity, which were forgotten in the laws 'of 
Solon and Lycurgus ;. and for even one ex- 


ample of which, you will, I believe, in vain - 
explore the boaſted annals of pagan Rome. 


Indeed, Sir, you will think too injuriouſſy 
of this liberality, if you look upon it's origin 
as ſuperſtitious; or upon it's application as 
an artifice of the prieſthood, to ſeduce the 

indigent into the boſom of the church; it 

was the pure and uncorrupted fruit of 86+ 55 
nuine ien 


Fog are much ſurpriſed, and not a little 
concerned, that Tacitus and the younger ; 
a Pliny, 
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Pliny, have ſpoken fo lightly of the Chriſ- 
tian ſyſtem ; and that Seneca and the elder 
| Pliny, have not vouchſafed to mention it at 
all. This difficulty ſeems to have ſtruck 
others, as well as yourſelf; and I might re- 
fer you to the concluſion of the ſecond vo- 
lume of Nr. Lardner's Collection of Ancient 
Jewiſh and Heathen Teſtimonies to the 
Truth of the Chriſtian Religion, for full ſa- 
tisfaction in this point ; but perhaps an ob- 
ſervation or two, may be ſufficient to dimi- 
niſh your ſurpriſe, 


Obſcure ſectaries of upright morals, when 
they ſeparate themſelves from the religion 
of their country, do not ſpeedily acquire the 
attention of men of letters. The hiſtorians 
are apprehenſive of depreciating the dignity 
of their learned labour, and contaminating 
their ſplendid narration of illuſtrious events, 
by mixing with it a diſguſting detail of re- 
ligious combinations; and the philoſophers 
are uſually too deeply engaged in abſtract 
ſcience, or in exploring the infinite intri- 

cacy 


cacy of natural appearances, to buſy them- 
. ſelves with what they, perhaps haſtily, eſ- 


teem popular ſuperſtitions, Hiſtorians and 
philoſophers, of no mean reputation, might 
be mentioned, I believe, who were the co- 
temporaries of Luther and the firſt reform- 
ers; and who have paſled over in negligent 
or contemptuous ſilence, their daring and 
unpopular attempts to ſhake the ſtability of 
St. Peter's Chair. Oppoſition to the religion 
of a people, muſt become general, before it 
can deſerve the notice of the civil magiſtrate; 


and till it does that, it will moſtly be thought 


below the animadverſion of diſtinguiihed 
writers. This remark is peculiarly applica- 
ble to the caſe in point. 'The firſt Chriſti- 
ans, as Chriſt had foretold, were hated of all 
men for his name's ſake : it was the name it- 
ſelf, not any vices adhering to the name, 
which Pliny puniſhed; and they were every 
where held in exceeding contempt, till their 
numbers excited the apprehenſion of the rul- 
ing powers. The philoſophers conſidered ' 
them as enthuſiaſts, and neglected them; 
the prieſts oppoſed them as innovators, and 

calum- 
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calumniated them'; the great overlooked 
them, the learned deſpiſed them, and the 
curious alone, who examined into the foun- 
dation of their faith, believed them. But 
the negligence of ſome half dozen of writers, 
(moſt of them however bear incidental teſti- 
mony to the truth of ſeveral facts reſpecting 
Chriſtianity) in not relating circumſtantially 
the origin, the progreſs, and the pretenſions 
of a new ſect, is a very inſufficient reaſon 
for queſtioning, either the evidence of the 
principles upon which it was built, or the 
ſupernatural power by which it was ſup- 
ported. 


The Roman hiſtorians, moreover, were 

not only culpably incurious concerning the 
Chriſtians ; but unpardonably ignorant of 
what concerned either them, or the Jews : I 
ſay, unpardonably ignorant ; becauſe the 
means of information were within their 
reach; the writings of Moſes were every 
where to be had in Greek; and the works 
of Joſephus were publiſhed, before Tacitus 


wrote his hiſtory; and yet, even Tacitus 
| has 


as 
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has fallen into great abſurdity, and ſelf con- 


:tradiQtion in his account of the Jews; and 


though Tertullian's zeal carried him much 
too far, when he called him Mendaciorum 
loquaciſſimus, yet one cannot help regretting 
the little pains he took to acquire proper 
information upon that ſubject. He derives 
the name of the Jews by a forced interpola- 
tion from mount Ida in Crete “; and he re- 
preſents them as abhorring all kinds of ima- 


ges in public worſhip, and yet accuſes them 


of having placed the image of an Aſs in the 
holy of holies ; and preſently after he tells 
us, that Pompey, when he profaned the 


_ temple, found the ſanQuary entirely empty. 


Similar inaccuracies might be noticed in Plu- 
tarch and other writers, who have ſpoken 
of the Jews; and you yourſelf have referred 
to an obſcure paſſage in Suetonius, as offer- 
ing a proof how ſtrangely the Jews and 
Chriſtians of Rome were confounded with 
each other. Ne then ſhould we think it 
remarkable, 

* Inclytum in Creta Idam montem, accolas Idæos aucto 


in barbarum cognomento Judzos vocitari. Tac. Hiſt. L. 5. 
fub Init. 
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remarkable, that a few celebrated writers, 
who looked upon the Chriſtians as an ob- 
ſcure ſect of the Jews, and upon the Jews 
as a barbarous and deteſted people, whoſe 
hiſtory was not worth the peruſal; and who 
were moreover engaged in the relation of 
the great events, which either occaſioned or 
accompanied the ruin of their eternal em- 
pire; why ſhould we be ſurpriſed, that men 
occupied in ſuch intereſting ſubjects, and 
influenced by . ſuch inveterate prejudices, - 
ſhould have left us but ſhort and imperfect 
deſcriptions of the Chriſtian ſyſtem ? | 


But how ſhall we excuſe, you ſay, the 
« ſupine inattention of the pagan and phi- 
loſophic world, to thoſe evidences, which 
were preſented, by the hand of omnipo- 
„ tence, not to their reaſon, but to their 
« ſenſes ? “ The laws of nature were per- 
* petually ſuſpended, for the benefit of the 
church: but the ſages of Greece and Rome 
turned aſide from the awful ſpectacle.” — 
To their ſhame be it ſpoken, that they did 
ſo—“ and purſuing the ordinary occupa- 

| tions 
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tions of life and ſtudy, appeared uncotiſci- 
* ous of any alterations in the moral or phy- 
< ſical government of the world.” To this 


objection, I anſwer in the firſt place, that 


we have no reaſon to believe, that miracles 
were performed; as often as philoſophers 
deigned to give their attention to them; or 
that, at the period of time you allude to, 


the. laws of nature were per petually ſuſpend- 


ed, for the benefit of the church. It may 
be, that not one of the few heathen writers, 
whoſe books have eſcaped the ravages of 
time, was ever preſent, when a miracle was 


wrought but will it follow, becauſe Pliny, 


or Plutarch, or Galen, or Seneca, or Sueto- 
nius, or Tacitus, had never feen a miracle, 
that no miracles were ever performed? They 
indeed were learned, and obſervant 'men ; 
and it may be a matter of ſurpriſe to us, that 
miracles, ſo. celebrated, as the friends: of 
Chriſtianity ſuppoſe the Chriſtian ones to 


have been, ſhould never have been menti-- 


oned by them though they had not ſeen 
them; and had an Adrian or a Veſpaſian 
bern the authors of but à thoufandth part 
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of the miracles, you have aſcribed to the 


primitive church, more than one probably 
of theſe very hiſtorians, philoſophers as they 
were, would have adorned his hiſtory with 
the narration of them : for though they 
turned aſide from the awful ſpectacle of the 
miracles of a poor deſpiſed Apoſtle—yet they 
beheld with exulting complacency, and have 


related with unſuſpecting credulity, the oſ- 


tentatious tricks of a Roman Emperor. It 
was not for want of faith in miraculous 


events, that theſe Sages neglected the Chriſti- 


an miracles, but for want of candour, and 
impartial examination. 


| I atiforet in the | Wobud place, that in the 


Acts of the Apoſtles, we have an account of 
a great number of Pagans of every condi- 


tion of life, who were ſo far from being in- 
attentive to the evidences, which were pre- 
ſented by the hand of omnjpotence to their 
ſenſes, that they contemplated them with re- 
yerence and wonder; and forſaking the re- 


ligion of their anceſtors, and all the flatter- 


ing a of worldly profit, reputation, and 
* tranquillity, 


fi 


tc 
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tranquillity, adhered' with aſtoniſhing reſolu- 
tion to the profeſſion of Chriſtiapity. From 
the concluſion of the Acts, till the time in 
which ſome of the Sages you mention flou- 
riſhed, is a very obſcure part of church hif- 
tory ; yet we are certain, that many of the 


Pagan, and we have ſome teaſon to believe, 


that not a few of the Philoſophic world, 


during that period, did not turn aſide from 


the awful ſpectacle of miracles, but ſaw and 
believed; and that a few others ſhould be 


found, who probably had never ſeen, and 
therefore would not believe, is ſurely no very 
extraordinary circumſtance. Why ſhould we 
not anſwer to objections, ſuch as theſe, with 


the boldneſs of St. Jerome; and bid Celſus, 


and Porphyty, and Julian, and their fol- 


lowers, learn the illuſtrious characters of 
men, who founded, built up, and adorned 
the Chriſtian church * ? why ſhould we not 

' © if - 


* Diſcant Celſus, Porphyrius, Julianus, rabidi adverſus 
Chriſtum canes, diſcant eorum ſectatores, qui putant Eccle- 
fam nullos Philoſophos et eloquentes, nullos habuiſſe Doc- 


tores; quanti et quales viri eam fundaverint, extruxerint, 


ornaverintque; 
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tell them, with Arnobius, of the orators, the 
grammarians, the rhetoricians, the lawyers, 
the phyſicians, the philoſophers, * who ap- 
* peared, conſcious of the alterations in the 
* moral, and phyſical government of the 
" world; and from that conſciouſneſs, for- 
ſook the ordinary occupations of life and 
ſtudy, and attached themſelves to the Chriſ- 
tian man ine *.? 


1 anſwer i in the laſt place, that the mira- 


cles of Chriſtians were falſely attributed to 


magic; and were for that reaſon thought un- 

worthy the notice of the writers, you have 

referred to. Suetonius in his life. of Nero, 

calls the Chriſtians, Men of a, new and 

: magical ſuperſtition : + I am. ſenſible, 

that you laugh at. thoſe « ſagagigns com- 
| * mentators,” 


ornavetintque; et e fidem, hoſtram ruſticæ tantum 


Gmplicitatis arguere, ſuamque potius imperitiam agnoſcant. 
Jero. Pro. Lib. de Illuf. Eccl. Scrip. 


* Arnob, con. Gen. L. 1 


* Genus hominum, ſuperftitionis novæ et nale 2 Sust. 
in Nero. c. 16. 


Suat. 
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* mentators,” WhO tranſlate the original 
word by magical ; and adopting the idea of 
Moſheim, you think it ought to be rendered 
miſchievous or pernicious : ; Unqueſtionably 
it frequently has that meaning; with aue 
deference, however, to Moſheim and your- 
ſelf, L cannot help being of opinion, that 


in this place, as deſcriptive of the Chriſtian 
religion, it is rightly tranſlated magical. The 


Theodoſian Code muſt be my excuſe, for 


diſſenting from ſuch reſpectable authority; 1 


and in it, I conjefure, you will find good 
reaſon bot being of my opinion. * Nor onght 
any friend to Chriſtianity, to be aſtoniſhed 
or alarmed at Suetonius applying the word 
Magical to the Chriſtian religion ; for the 
miracles wrought by Chriſt and his Apoſiles, 


principally conſiſted in alleviating the diſ- 


treſſes, by curing the obſtinate diſeaſes of 
human kind; and the proper meaning of 
magic, as underſtood by the ancients, is a 

H 3 higher 
* 8 Magi, et cæteri quos vulgus maleficos ob faci- 


norum magnitudinem appellat. Si quis »zagus vel magic i 
contaminibus adſuetus, qui maleficus vulgi conſuetudine nan- 


cupatur. 3x Cod. Theodo. Tit. xv1. 
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higher and r more holy branch of the art of 
healing * The elder Pliny loſt his life in 
an eruption of Veſuvius, about forty ſeven 
years after the death of Chriſt ; ſome fifteen 
years. before the death of Pliny, the Chriſ- 


tians were perſecuted at Rome for a crime, 


of which every perſon knew them innocent; 
but. from the deſcription, which Tacitus 
gives, of the low eſtimation they were held 
in at that time, (for which, however, he 
aſſigns 1 no cauſe; ; and therefore we may rea- 
ſonably conjecture it was the ſame, for which 
the Jews were every where become ſo odious, 
an oppoſition to polytheiſm) and of the ex- 
treme ſufferings they underwent, we can- 
not be much ſurpriſed, that their name is not 
to be ſound in the works of Pliny, or of 
Seneca; the ſect itſelf muſt, by Nero's per- 
ſecution, have been almoſt Heſurpyed in 
| Rome ; 3 


* Pliny, ſpeaking of the origin of magic, ſays, Natam pri- 
mum e medicina nemo dubitat, ac ſpecie ſalutari irrepſiſſe 
velut altiorem ſandtioremgue medicinam. — He afterwards ſays, 
that it was mixed with mathematical arts; and thus Magici 
and mathematict are joined by Pliny, as malefici and mathematici 

are in the Theodoſian Code. Plin. Nat. Hiſt. Lib. zo. 


C. 1. N . 
4 
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Rome; and it would have been uncourtly, 
not to ſay unſafe, to have noticed an order 
of men, whoſe innocence an emperor had 
determined to traduce, in order to divert the 
dangerous, but deſerved ſtream of popular 
cenſure from himſelf. Notwithſtanding this, 
there is a paſſage in the Natural Hiſtoty of 
Pliny; which, how much ſoever it may have 
been overlooked, contains, I think, a very 
ſtrong alluſion to the Chriſtians; and clearly 
intimates, he had heard of their miracles. 
In ſpeaking concerning the origin of magic, 


En It — —-— : — 


8 
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S, he ſays,—there is alſo another faction of ma- 

— gie, derived from the Jews, Moſes and Lo- 

1 topea, and ſubſiſting at preſent.. The word 

ft faction, does not ill denote the opinion the 

of | Romans entertained of the religious aſſocia- 

12 _—_ of the Cheiſtiana ; + and a magical [ 

in ne 90 faction 1 
et alia ne fadtio, a Moſe etiamnum et La 

pri- Judæis pendens. Plin. Nat. Hiſt. Lib. 30. c. 2. Edit. Hardu. 

{iſle Dr. Lardner and others, have made flight mention of this 


paſſage, probably from their reading in bad editions ame 


ays, . | : 

ici fox. etiamnum, à Moſe et Jamne et Jotape Judzis pendens. 

atici ; ö i . 8 i D 
30. + Tertullian reckons the Se& of the Chriſtians, inter lici- 


tas factiones. Ap. c. 38. 
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faction implies their pretenſions, at leaſt, to 
the miraculous gifts of healing; and it's de- 
ſcending from Moſes, is according to the 
cuſtom of the Romans, by which they con- 
founded the Chriſtians with the Jews; and 
it's being then ſubſiſting, ſeems to have a 
ſtrong reference to the rumours Pliny had 
negligently heard reported of the Chriſ- 
tians. 


Submitting each of .theſe anſwers to your 
cool and candid conſideration; 1 proceed to 
take notice of another difficulty in your fif- 
teenth chapter, which ſome haye thought 
one of the moſt important in your whole 
book—The ſilence of profane hiſtorians, 
concerning the preternatural darkneſs at the 
crucifixion of Chriſt.Vou know; Sir, that 
ſeveral learned men are of opinion, that 
profane hiſtory is not ſilent upon this ſub- 
ject; I will, however, put their authority 
for the preſent quite out of the queſtion. I 
will neither trouble you with the teſtimony 
of Phlegon, nor with the appeal of Tertul- 
lian to the public regiſters of the Romans; 

but 


—_ 


T TL 
but meeting you upon your own ground, 
and granting you every thing you deſire, 


] will endeayour, 8 and candid ex- 
amination of the hiſtory of this event, to 


ſuggeſt a doubt, at leaſt, to your mind, whe- 
ther this was © the greateſt phænomenon, to 


* which the mortal eye has been witneſs, 


* ſince the creation of the globe,” 


This darkneſs is mentioned by three of 
the four Evangeliſts ; St. Matthew thus ex- 


preſſes himſelf, — now from the fixth hour 
there was darkneſs over all the land until the 
ninth Hour; S. Mark ſays, 
fixth hour. was come, there was darkneſs over 
the whole land until the ninth hour; St. Luke, 
—and it was about the fixth hour, and 'there 


was darkneſs aver all the earth until the ninth ö 
hour ; and the ſun was darkened, The three 


Evangeliſts agree, that there was darkneſs; 


—and when the 


—and they agree in the extent of the dark- 
neſs ; for it is the ſame expreſſion in the ori- 
ginal, which our tranſlators have rendered 


earth in Luke, and land in the two other 


accounts; and they agree in the duration of 
. 


* » 
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the darkneſs, it laſted three. hours: Luke 
adds a particular circumſtance, hat the ſun 
was darkened. I do not know, whether this 
event be any where elſe mentioned i in ſcrip- 
ture, ſo that our inquiry can neither be ex- 
8 nor r difficult, 


8 9 « N * © 7 
© og ES: ens nertt 
4 * 1 * 4 1 «op * ©. „ 


In philoſophical propricty of ſpeech, Jerk 
neſs conſiſts in the total abſence of light, and 
admits of no degrees; 3 however, i in the more 
common acceptation of the word, there are 
degrees of darkneſs, as well as of light; and 
as the Evangeliſts have ſaid nothing, by 
which tlie particular. degree of darkneſs can 
be determined; we haye as much reaſon to 
ſuppoſe it was flight, as vou have that it 
was exceſſive; but if it was flight, though 
it had extended itſelf 0 over the ſurface of 
the whole globe, the difficulty of it's not be- 
ing recorded by Pliny or Seneca vaniſhes at 
once. "Do you” not perceive, Sir, upon 

. . 3 What 


18 1 4 : 3 *. 
— * 


* The Author of L' Evangile de 1a Raiſon, is willtaben in 
ſaying, that the Evangeliſts ſpeak of a thick darkneſs ; and that 
miſtake has led him into another, into a diſbelief of the event, 


becauſe it has not been mentioned by the writers of the times 
—ſes 
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what a ſlender foundation this. mighty ob- 


jection is grounded; when we have only to 
put you upon proving, that the darkneſs at 


the crucifixion was of ſo unuſual a nature, 
as to have excited the particular attention of 


all mankind, or even of thoſe who were wit- 
neſſes to it ? But I do not mean to deal ſa 
logically with you; rather give me leave to 
ſpare you. the trouble of your proof, by prov- 


ing, or ſbewing the probability at leaſt, of 


the direct contrary. There is a circum- 


ſtance mentioned by | St. John, which ſeems 


to indicate, that, the darkneſs was not. ſo ex- 
ceſſive, as is generally ſuppoſed; for it is 
probable, that during the continuance of the 
darkneſs, Jefus- ſpoke both to his mother, 
and to his beloved diſciple, whom he "ſaw 
from the croſs; 3. they. were near the croſs j 
but the ſoldiers which ſurrounded it, ang 
great Aa diſtance, for 


© Jefus 
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— ſes 'Uſtorkens: (the „Lissgeln ont le front de nous dire, 
qu' a ſa mort la terre a ete couverte d epaiſſes tenehres en 
plein midi et en pleine lune; comme fi tous les ecrivains 


de ce teins-la n' auroient pas remarque un. ſi etrange miracle! 
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Jefus to have ſeen them and known them, 
had the darkneſs at the crucifxion been ex- 
ceſſiye, the the preternatural darkneſs, 
which God brought upon the land of Egypt; 
for it is expreſsly ſaid, that during the con- 
tinuance of that darkneſs, they ſaw not one 
another. The expreſſion in St. Luke, the 
fun war darkened, tends rather to confirm, 
than to PETE Gas this. reaſoning, I am 
ſenſible, this expreſſion is generally thought 
equivalent to another—the ſun was eclipſed; 
but the. Bible is open to us all; and there 
can be no preſumption, in d Betti to 
inveſtigate the meaning of ſcripture for 6ur- 
ſelves. Luckily for the preſent argumenta- 
tion, the very phraſe of the ſun's being dark- 
ened, . occurs, in ſo many words, in one 
other place (and in only one) of the new 
teſtament; and from that place, you may 
poſſibly ſee reaſon to imagine, that the dark- 
neſs might not, perhaps, have been ſo jn- 
tenſe, as to deſerve the particular notice of 
the Roman naturaliſts: And he opened the 
bottomleſs pit, and there aroſe a ſmoke out of 
the pit, as the ſmoke of a great furnace; and 
| ED the 


4109) 


the ſun was darkened *, and the air, by rea- 


ſon of the ſmoke of the pit. If we ſhould ſay, 


that the ſun at the crucifixion was obnubi- 
lated, and darkened by the intervention of 
clouds, as it is here repreſented to be by the 


intervention of a ſmoke, like the ſmoke of 


a furnace, I do not ſee what you could ob- 


Jet to our account; but ſuch a phænomenon 
has, ſurely, no right to be eſteemed the 
greateſt that mortal eye has ever beheld. I 


may be miſtaken in this interpretation; but 
I have no deſign to miſrepreſent the fact, in 


order to get rid of a difficulty; the darkneſy 


may have been. as intenſe, as many com- 
mentators have ſuppoſed it; but neither 
they, nor you can prove it was ſo; and I 


am ſurely under no neceſſity, upon this. o- 


caſion, of granting you, out of deference. to 


any commentator, what you can neither 


prove nor render probable. 


But you fill, perhaps, may. think; that 


the darkneſs, by it's extent, made up for this 


deficiency 
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deficiency in point of intenſeneſs. The ori- 
Sinal word, expreſſive of it's extent, is ſome- 
times interpreted by the whole earth; more 
frequently in the new teſtament, of any lit- 
tle portion of the earth; for we read of the 
land of Judah, of the land of Iſrael, of the 
land of Zabulon, and of the land of Neph-» 
thalim; and it may very properly, I con- 
ceive, be tranſlated in the place in queſtion 
by Region. But why ſhould all the world 
take notice of a darkneſs, which extended 
itſelf for a few miles about Jeruſalem, and 
laſted but three hours ? The Italians, eſpeci- 


ally, had no reaſon to remark the event. as 


ſingular ; ſince they were accuſtomed at that 
time, as they are at preſent, to ſee the neigb- 
 bouring regions ſo darkened for days together 
by the eruptions of Ætna and Veſuvius, that 
no man could e his neighbour, * We 

| learn 


* — nos autem tenebras cogitemus tantas, quant æ quon- 
dam eruptione Etnzorum ignium finitimas regiones  obſcura- 
viſſe dicuntur, ut per biduum nemo hominem homo agnoſ- 
ceret. Cic. de Nat. Deo. I. 2. And Pliny, in deſcribing the 
eruption of Veſuvius, which ſuffocated his uncle, ſays, .- 
Dies alibi, illic nox omnibus noctibus nigrior denſiorque. 


. 


learn from the ſcripture account, that an 
earthquake accompanied this darkneſs; and 


a dark clouded ſky, I apprehend, very fre- 
quently precedes an earthquake; but it's ex- 
tent is not great, nor is it's intenſeneſs ex- 


ceflive, nor is the phænomenon itſelf fo un- 
uſual,” as not commonly to paſs unnoticed 


in ages of ſcience and hiſtory. I fear, I may 
be liable to miſrepreſentation in this place; 


but I beg it may be obſerved, that however 


ſlight in degree, or however confined in ex- 
tent the darkneſs at the crucifixion may 
have been ; I am of opinion, that the power 
of God was as ſupernaturally exerted in it's 
production, and in that of the earthquake 
which accompanied it, as in the opening 


of the graves, and the reſurrection of the 


ſaints, which followed the reſurrection of 


Chriſt. 


8 


In another place, you ſeem not to believe 


that Pontius Pilate imformed the Emperor 
« of the unjuſt ſentence of death, which he 
had pronounced againſt an innocent per- 
« ſon:” And the ſame reaſon, which made 

him 
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him ſilent as to the death, ought, one would 
ſuppoſe, to have made him ſilent as to the 
miraculous events, which acconipanied it : 
and if Pilate in his diſpatches to the Em- 
Peror, tranſmitted no account of the dark- 
neſs (how great ſoever you ſuppoſe it to 
have been) which happened in a diſtant pro- 
vince; I cannot apprehend, that the report 
of it could have ever gained ſuch credit at 


Rome, as to induce either Pliny or Seneca to 


mention it as an authentic fact. 


I am,. Sir, &. 


LE T- 
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LETTER. SIT TH. 


SIR, 


I Mean not to detain you long with my 
remarks upon your ſixteenth Chapter; for 
in a ſhort apology for Chriſtianity, it cannot 
be expected, that I ſhould apologize at length, 
for the indiſcretions of the firſt Chriſtians. 
Nor have I any diſpoſition to reap a malici- 


_ ous pleaſure, from exaggerating, what you 


have had ſo much good-natured pleaſure in 
extenuating, the truculent barbarity of their 
Roman perſecutors. 


M. de Voltaire has embraced every oppor- 
tunity, of contraſting the perſecuting temper 
of the Chriſtians with the mild tolerance of 
the ancient heathens; and I never read a 
page of his upon this ſubject, without think- 


ing Chriſtianity materially, if not | intenti- 


2132 I to 
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| | * 
to depreſs the lofty ſpirit of religious bigotry. 
I may with juſtice pay the ſame compliment 
to you; and I do it with ſincerity ; heartily 
wiſhing, that in. the proſecution of your 
work, you may render every ſpecies of into- 
lerance univerſally deteſtable. There is no 
reaſon, why you ſhould abate the aſperity 
of your invective; ſince no one can ſuſpect 
you of a deſign to traduce Chriſtianity, under 
the guiſe of a zeal againſt perſecution ; or if 
any one ſhould be ſo ſimple, he need but 
open the goſpel to be convinced, that ſuch 
a ſcheme is too palpably abſurd, to have ever 
entered the head of any ſenſible and impar- 
tial man. 


1 wiſh for the credit of human nature, that 
I could find reaſon to agree with you, in 

what you have ſaid of the © univerſal tole- 
_ * ration of Polytheiſm; of the mild indiffer- 
* ence of antiquity ; of the Roman princes be- 
«holding; without concern, a thouſand forms 
« of religion ſubſiſting in peace under their 
« gentle ſway.” But there are ſome paſſages 
in the Roman Hiſtory, which make me heſi- 
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tate at leaſt in this point; and almoſt induce 
me to believe, that the Romans were exceed- 


ingly jealous of all foreign religions, whether 
they were accompanied with immoral man- 
ners or not. 


It was the Roman cuſtom indeed, to invite 
the tutelary gods of the nations, which they 
intended to ſubdue, to abandon their charge; 
and to promiſe them the ſame, or even a 
more auguſt worſhip in the city of Rome *; 
and their triumphs were graced as much with 
the exhibition of their captive gods, as with 


the leſs humane one of their captive kings f. 
But this cuſtom, though it filled the city 


with hundreds of gods of every country, de- 
nomination, and quality, cannot be brought 
as proof of Roman toleration ; it may indi- 


I 2 - cate 


In oppugnationibus, ante omnia ſolitum a Romanis 
Sacerdotibus evocari Deum, cujus in tutela id oppidum 
eſſet; promittique illi eundem, aut àmpliorem apud Roma- 
nos cultum. Plin. Nat. Hiſt. L. 38. C. iv. 


Roma triumphantis quotiens Ducis inclita currum 
Plauſibus excepit, totiens altaria Divim 
Addidit, ſpoliis ſibimet nova numiga fecit. Pruden. 


( 

cate the exceſs of their vanity, the extent of 
their ſuperſtition, or the refinement of their 
Policy; but it can never ſhew, that the re- 
ligion of individuals, when it differed from 
public wiſdom, was either connived at as a 
matter of indifference, or tolerated as an in- 
-alienable right of human nature. 


Upon another occaſion, you, Sir, have re- 
ferred to Livy, as relating the introduòion 
and ſuppreſſion of the rights of Bacchus; 
and in that very place we find him confeſſing, 
that the prohibiting all foreign religions, and 
the aboliſhing every mode of ſacrifice which 
differed from the Roman mode, was a buſi- 
neſs frequently entruſted by their anceſtors 
to the care of the proper magiſtrates; and 
he gives this reaſon for the precedure, That 
nothing could contribute more effectually to 
the ruin of religion, than the ſacrificing af- 
ter an external rite, and not after the man- 
ner inſtituted by their fathers *. 
i Not 


4 Quoties hoc patrum avorumque ætate negotium eſt 
magiſtratibus datum, ut ſacra externa fieri vetarent ? ſacri- 
81 * . a — bs E324 4-5 feulos 
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Not thirty years before this event the 


Prætor, in conformity to a decree of the 


ſenate, had iſſued an edict that no one 
ſhould preſume to ſacrifice in any public 
place after a new or foreign manner . And 
in a {till more early period, the Ædiles had 
been commanded to take care, that no gods 
were worſhipped, Except the Roman gods 
and that the Roman gods were worſhipped 
after no manner, but the eſtabliſhed manner 
of the country +. 


But 


ficulos vateſque foro, circo, urbe prohiberent ? vaticina⸗ 
libras conquirerent combureremque? omnem diſciplinam facri- 
ficandi, præterquam more Romano, abolerent ? Judicabant 
enim prudentiſſimi viri omnis divini humanique juris, nihil 
æque diſſolvendæ religionis eſſe, quam ubi non patrio, ſed 
externo ritu ſacrificaretur. Liv. L. xxxix. C. 10. 


* Ut quicumque J/;ibros vaticinos precationeſve, aut artem 
ſacrificandi conſcriptam haberet, eos hibros omnes litteraſque 
ad ſe ante Kalendas Apriles deferret: neu quis in publico 


ſacrove loco, novo aut externo ritu ſacrificaret. Liv. L. 


xxv. C. i. 


+ Datum inde negotium ædilibus, ut arimadverterent, ne 
qui, niſi Romani Dii, neu quo alio more, quam patrio cole- 


rentur. Liv. L. iv. C. 30. 
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But to come nearer to the times, of which 
you are writing. In Dion Caſſius you may 
meet with a great courtier, one of the in- 
terior cabinet, and a poliſhed ſtateſman; in 
a fet ſpeech, upon the moſt momentous ſub- 
ject, exprefling himſelf to the Emperor, in a 
manner agreeable enough to the practice of 
antiquity, but utterly inconſiſtent with the 
moſt remote idea of religious toleration. 
The ſpeech alluded to, contains, I confeſs 
it, nothing more than the advice of an in- 
dividual ; but it ought fo be remembered, 
that that individual was Mæcenas, that the 
advice was given to Auguſtus, and that the 
occaſion of giving it, was no leſs important 
than the ſettling the form of the Roman 
government. He recommends it to Ceſar, 
to worſhip the gods himſelf, according to 
the eſtabliſhed form ; and force all others 
to do the ſame; and to hate and to 
puniſh all thoſe, who ſhould attempt to 
introduce foreign religions ; nay, he 
| bids 
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bids him in the ſame place, have an eye 
upon the philoſophers alſo; ſo that free 
thinking, free ſpeaking at leaſt, upon reli- 
gious matters, was not quite ſo ſafe under 
the gentle ſway of the Roman princes; as, 
thank God, it is under the much more gen- 
tle government of our own. 


In the Edict of Toleration publiſhed by 
Galerius after ſix years unremitted perſecu- 
tion of the Chriſtians, we perceive his mo- 
tive for perſecution, to have been the ſame 
with that, which had influenced the conduct 


of the more ancient Romans, an abhorrence 


of all innovations in religion. Vou have 
favoured us with the tranſlation of this edict, 
in which he ſays “ we were particularly 
* deſirous of reclaiming into the way of rea- 
* ſon and nature, ad bonas mentes (a good 
pretence this for a Polytheiſtic perſecutor) 
* the deluded Chriſtians, who had renounced 
the religion and ceremonies inſtituted by 
e their fathers” this is the preciſe language 
of Livy, deſcribing a perſecution of a foreign 

religion 
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relizidii three hundred years before, turba 
erat nec ſacrificantium nec precantium Deos 
patrio more. And the very expedient of 
\ forcing the Chriſtians to deliver up their re- 
ligious books, which was practifed in this 
perſecution, and which Mofheim attributes 
to the advice of Hierocles, and you to that 
of the philoſophers of thoſe times, ſeems 
clear to me from the places in Livy, before 
quoted, to have been nothing but an old 
piece of ſtate policy, to which the Romans 
had recourſe, as often as they apprehended 
their ' eſtabliſhed religion to be in any 
Sanger: is | 


, In tale of the letter of toleration, 


which the emperor Maximin reluctantly 
wrote to Sabinus about a year after the pub- 
lication of Galerius Edict, there is a plain 


avowal of the reaſons, which induced Ga- 


lerius and Diocletian to commence their 
perſecution; they had ſeen the temples of 
the goods forſaken, and were determined by 
| | | | 
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the ſeverity of rm to reclaim men 
to their 3 * 


In ſhort, the ſyſtem recommended by Mz- 
cenas, of forcing every perſon to be of the 
emperor's religion, and of hating and pu- 
niſhing every innovator, ontained no new 
doctrine; it was correſpondent to the prac- 
tice of the Roman ſenate, in the moſt illuſ- 


trious times of the republic; and ſeems to 


have been generally adopted by the em- 
perors, in their treatment of Chriſtians, 
whilſt they themſelves were Pagans; and in 
their treatment of Pagans, after they them- 
ſelves became Chriſtians; and if any one 
ſhould be willing to derive thofe laws againſt 
Heretics (which are ſo abhorrent from the 
mild ſpirit of the goſpel, and ſo reproachful 


to the Roman Code) from the blind ad- 


herence * the Chriſtian emperors to the in- 
tolerant 
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tolerant policy of their Pagan predeceſſors, 
ſomething, I think, might be produced in 
ſupport of his conjecture. 


But I am ſorry to have ſaid ſo much upon 
ſuch a ſubject.— In endeavouring to palliate 
the ſeverity of the Romans towards the 
Chriſtians, you have remarked, it was in 
* vain, that the oppreſſed believer aſſerted 
the inalienable rights of | conſcience, and 
private judgment.“ Though his ſitua- 
tion might excite the pity, his arguments 
* could never reach the underſtanding, ei- 
ther of the philoſophic, or of the believ- 
ing part of the Pagan world.” How is 
this, Sir? are the arguments for liberty of 
conſcience, ſo exceedingly- inconcluſive, that 
you think them incapable of reaching the 


underſtanding, even of philoſophers? A'cap- 


tious adverſary would embrace with ayidity, 
the opportunity this paſſage affords him, of 
blotting your character with the odious ſtain 
of being a perſecutor ; a ſtain, which no 
learning can wipe out, which no genius or 
ability can render amiable. I am far from 


entertaining 
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entertaining ſuch an opinion of your princi- 
ples; but this concluſion ſeems fairly dedu- 
cible from what you have ſaid, — that the 
minds of the Pagans, were ſo pre- occupied 
with the notions of forcing, and hating, and 


puniſhing thoſe, who differed from them in 


religion, that arguments for the inalienable 
rights of conſcience, which would have con- 
vinced yourſelf and every philoſopher in Eu- 
rope, and ſtaggered the reſolution of an in- 
quiſitor, were incapable of reaching their 
underſtandings, or making any impreſſion 


on their hearts; and you might, perhaps, 


have ſpared yourſelf ſome perplexity, in the 
inveſtigation of the motives, which induced 
the Roman emperors to perſecute, and the 
Roman people to hate the Chriſtians, if you 
had not overlooked the true one, and adopt- 


ed with too great facility, the erroneous 


idea of the extreme tolerance of pagan 
Rome. | | 


The Chriſtians, you obſerve, were accuſed 
of atheiſm :—and it muſt be owned, that 
they were the greateſt of all atheiſts, in the 
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opinion of the polytheiſts; for, inſtead. of 
Hefiod's thirty thouſand gods, they could 
not be brought to acknowledge above one ; 
and even that one they refuſed, at the ha- 
zard of their lives, to blaſpheme with the 
appellation of Jupiter. But is it not ſome- 
what ſingular, that the pretenſions of the 
Chriſtians to a conſtant intercourſe with 
ſuperior beings, in the working of miracles, 
ſhould have been a principal cauſe of con- 
verting to their faith, thoſe who branded 
them with the imputation of atheiſm ? 


They were accuſed too, of forming dan- 
gerous conſpiracies againſt the ſtate:— This 
accuſation, you own, was as unjuſt as the 
preceding; but there ſeems to have been a 
peculiar - hardſhip in the ſituation of the 
Chriſtians ; ſince the very ſame men, who 
thought them dangerous to the ſtate, on ac- 
count of their conſpiracies; condemned 
them, as you have obſerved, for not inter- 
fering in it's concerns; for their criminal 
diſregard to the buſineſs of war and govern- 

| ment; 
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of ment; and for their entertaining doctrines, 
Id which were ſuppoſed “ to prohibit them 
4 from aſſuming the character of ſoldiers, 
1- of magiſtrates; and of princes :” Men ſuch 
ie as theſe, would have made but poor conſpi- 
_ rators. 

10 

th They were accuſed, laſtly, of the moft 
58, horrid crimes: This accuſation, it is con- 
n- felled, was mere calumny; yet, as calumny 
2d is generally more extenſive in it's influence, 


than truth, perhaps this calumny might be 
more powerful in ſtopping the progreſs of 


n- Chriſtianity, than the virtues of the Chriſtians 
lis were in promoting it: and in truth, Origin 
he obſerves, that the Chriſtians, on account of 

a the crimes which were maliciouſly laid to 
he their charge, were held in ſuch abhorrence, 
ho that no one would ſo much as ſpeak to them. 
0 It may be worth while to remark from him, 
ed that the Jews, in the very beginning of Chriſ- 
r- tianity, were the authors of all thoſe calum- 
al nies, which Celſus afterwards took ſuch great 


n- delight i in urging againſt the Chriſtians, and 
t; | | which 


x * 
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which you have mentioned with ſuch great 
preciſion.* 


It is no improbable ſuppoſition, that the 
clandeſtine manner, in which the perſecuting 
ſpirit of the Jews and Gentiles, obliged the 
Chriſtians to celebrate their Euchariſt, toge- 
ther with the expreſſions of eating the body, 
and drinking the blood of Chriſt, which were 
uſed in it's inſtitution, and the cuſtom of 
imparting. a kiſs of charity to each other, 
and of calling each other by the appellations 
of brother and ſiſter, gave occaſions to their 

| enemies 


* Videtur mihi feciſſe idem Celſus, quod Judæi, qui ſub 
Chriſtianiſmi initium errorem ſparſere, quaſi ejus ſectæ 
homines maQati pueri veſcerentur carnibus; et quod, quo- 
ties eis libeat operam dare occultis libidinibus, extinQo lu- 
mine conſtupret, quam quiſque nactus fuerit. Quæ falſa et 
iniqua opinio dudum valde multos a religione noſtri alienos 
tenuit; perſuaſos, quod tales ſint Chriſtiani; et ad hoc tem- 
poris nonnullos fallit; quia ea de cauſa Chriſtianos averſan- 


tur, ut nec ſimplex colloquium cum eis habere velint. Orig. 
con. Cel. Lib. vi. 


+ The Romans uſed theſe expreſſions in fo impure a ſenſe, 
that Martial calls them, Nomina nequiora. Lib. II. 
r | ; 
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enemies to invent, and induced careleſs ob- 


ſervers to believe, all the odious things which 
were ſaid againſt the Chriſtians. 


You have diſplayed at length, in expreſſi ve 
diction, the accuſations of the enemies of 
Chriſtianity; and you have told us, of the 
imprudent defence, by which the Chriſtians 


vindicated the purity of their morals; and 


you have huddled up in a ſhort note, (which 


many a reader will never ſee) the'teſtimony 


of Pliny to their innocence; permit me to do 


the Chriſtians a little juſtice, by ra. in 


their cauſe the whole truth. 


Between ſeventy and eighty years after the 
death of Chriſt, Pliny had occaſion to con- 
ſult the emperor Trajan, concerning the 
manner, in which he ſhould treat the Chriſ- 


tians; it ſeems as if there had been judicial 


proceedings againſt them, though Pliny had 
never happened to attend any of them. He 
knew, indeed, that men were to be puniſhed 
for being Chriſtians; or he would not, as a 
ſenſible magiſtrate, have received the accu - 
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ſations of legal, much leſs of illegal, anony- 
mous informers againſt them; nor would he, 
before he wrote to the emperor, have put to 
death thoſe, whom his threats could not hinder 


from perſevering in their confeſſion, that 


they were Chriſtians. His barſh manner of 
proceeding in an office the moſt repugnant 
to his humanity,” had made many apoſta- 
tize from their profeſſion ; perſons of this 
complexion, were well fitted to inform him 
of every thing they knew concerning the 
Chriſtians; accordingly, he examined them; 


but not one of them accuſed the Chriſtians 


of any other crime, than of praying to 
Chriſt, as to ſome God, and of binding them- 
ſelves by an oath, not to be guilty of any 
wickedneſs. Not contented with this infor- 
mation, he put two maid ſervants, which 
were called miniſters, to the: torture; but 
even the rack, could not extort. from the 
imbecility of the ſex, a confeſſion of any 
crime, any account different from that which 
the apoſtates had voluntary given; not a 
word do we find of their feaſting vpon mur- 
dered infants, or of their mixing in inceſtu- 
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ous commerce. After all his pains, Pliny 
pronounced the meal of the Chriſtians to be 
promiſcuous and innocent perſons of both 
ſexes, of all ages, and of every condition, 
aſſembled promiſeuonſly together: there was 
nothing for chaſtity to bluſh at, or for hu- 
manity to ſhudder at, in theſe meetings; 
there was no ſecret initiation of proſelytes by 
abhorred rites; but they eat a promiſcuous 
meal in Chriſtian charity, and with the moſt 
perfect 1 INNOCENCE. * 


erer faults then, the Oldies 


have been guilty of in after times; though 


you could produce to us a thouſand ambiti- 
ous prelates of Carthage, or ſenſual ones of 
Antioch, and blot ten thouſand- pages with 

K the 


* 


affirmabant autem, hanc fuiſſe ſummam vel 
culpæ ſuæ, vel erroris, quod eſſent ſoliti ſtato die ante 
lucem convenire: catmenque Chriſto, quaſi Deo, dicere 
ſecum invicem: ſeque ſacramento non in ſeclus aliquod ob- 
ſtringere, ſed ne furta, ne latrocinia, ne adulteria commit- 
terent, ne fidem fallerent, ne depoſitum appellati abnega- 
rent: quibus peractis, morem ſibi diſcedendi fuiſſe, rurſuſ- 


que coeundi ad capiendum cibum, promi ſcuum tamen, et 


innoxium. Plin. Epiſ. xcvii. Lib. x. 


* 63 
the impurities of the Chriſtian clergy; yet 


at this period, whilſt the memory of Chriſt 


and his Apoſtles, was freſh in their minds; 
or, in the more emphatic language of Jerome, 
* whilſt the blood of our Lord was warm, 
“ and recent faith was fervent in the be- 
' we have the greateſt reaſon to 
.conclude, that they were eminently diſtin- 
guiſhed for the probity and the purity of their 
lives. Had there been but a ſhadow of a 
crime in their aſſemblies, it muſt have been 
detected by the induſtrious ſearch of the in- 
telligent Pliny; and it is a matter of real 
ſurpriſe, that no one of the apoſtates, thought 
of paying court to the governor, by a falſe 
teſtimony ; eſpecially, as the apoſtacy ſeems 
to have been exceeding general ; ſince the 
temples, which had been almoſt deſerted, 
began again to be frequented ; and the vic- 
tims, for which a little time before, ſcarce a 
purchaſer was to be found, began again every 
where to be bought up. This, Sir, is a valu- 


< lievers I 


able teſtimony in our favour; it is not that 


of a declaiming apologiſt, of a deluding 
ET TIA prieſt, 
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prieſt, or of a deluded martyr, of an ortho- 
dox biſhop, or of any © of the moſt pious of 
« men” the Chriſtians ; but it is that of a 
Roman magiſtrate, philoſopher, and lawyer ; ; 
who cannot be ſuppoſed to have wanted in- 
clination to detect the immoralities, or the 
conſpiracies of the Chriſtians; ſince, in his 
treatment of them, he had ſtretched the au- 


thority of his office, and violated alike the 
laws of his country, and of humanity. 


With this teſtimony, I will conclude my 


remarks ; for I have no diſpoſition to blacken 
the charaQer you have given of Nero; or 


ſtrates ; or to magnify the number of Chriſti- 
ans, or of martyrs; or to undertake the 


defence of a few fanatics, who by their in- 
judicious zeal, brought ruin upon themſelves, 
and diſgrace upon their profeſſion. I may 
not probably have convinced you, that you 
are wrong in any thing, which you have 
advanced; or that the authors you have 


quoted, will not ſupport you in the infer- 
| K 2 ences, 
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ences, you have drawn from their works ; 


or that Chriſtianity ought to be diſtinguiſhed 


2 
ars Irmo 


from it's corruptions ; yet I may, perhaps, 


have had the good fortune to leſſen, in the 


minds of others, ſome of that diſlike to the 


Chriſtian religion, which the peruſal of your 


book had unhappily excited. I have touched 
but upon general topics; for I ſhould have 


| wearied out your patience, to ſay nothing of 


my readers', or my own, had I enlarged upon 
every thing in which I diſſent from you; 


and a minute examination of your work 


would, moreover, have had the appearance 
of a captious diſpoſition, to deſcend into illi- 
beral perſonalities ; and might have produced 
a certain acrimony of ſentiment or expreffi- 
on, which may be ſerviceable in ſupplying 
the place of argument, or adding a zeſt to a 
dull compoſition; but has nothing to do with 
the inveſtigation of truth. Sorry ſhall I be, 
if what I have written, ſhould give the leaſt 
interruption to the proſecution of the great 


Work, in which you are engaged; the world 


is now poſſeſſed of the opinion of us both, 


ct 
ſo 


dat 
rid 
th, 
von 


1 
upon the ſubject in queſtion; and it may, 
perhaps, be proper for us both to leave it in 
this ſtate; I ſay not this, from any back- 
wardneſs to acknowledge my miſtakes, when 
I am convinced that I am in an error; but 
to expreſs the almoſt inſuperable reluctance, 
which I feel to the bandying abuſive argu- 
ment, in public controverſy: It is not, in 
good truth, a difficult taſk, to chaſtiſe the 
froward petulance of thoſe, who miſtake per- 
ſonal invective for reaſoning, and clumſy 
banter for ingenuity ; but it is a dirty buſineſs 
at beſt, and ſhould never be undertaken by 
a man of any temper, except when the in- 
tereſts of truth may ſuffer by his neglect. 


Nothing of this nature, I am ſenſible, is to 


be expected from you; and if any thing of 


the kind has happened to eſcape myſelf, I 1 


hereby diſclaim the intention of ſaying it, 
and heartily wiſh it unſaid. 


Will you permit me, Sir, through this ; 


channel, (I may not, perhaps, have another 
ſo good an opportunity of doing it) to ad- 
K 3 dreſs 
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drefs a few words? not to yourſelf, but to a 
ſet of men, who diſturb all ſerious company 
with their profane declamation againſt Chriſ- 
tianity ; and who having picked up in their 
travels, or the writings of the deiſts, a few 
flimſy objections, infect with their ignorant 


and irreverent ridicule, the ingenuous minds 
of the riſing generation, 


GrNTLE- 


6 


GENTLEMEN, 


Suppoſe the mighty work ; 
the croſs trampled upon, Chriſtianity every 
where proſcribed, and the religion of nature 


once more become the religion of Europe; 


what advantage will you have derived to 


' your country, or to yourſelves, from the 


exchange? I know your anſwer—you will 
have freed the world from the hypocriſy of 
Prieſts, and the” tyranny of Superſtition.— 
No; you forget that Lycurgus, and Numa, 
and Odin, and Mango-Copac, and all the 
great legiſlators of ancient or modern ftory, 
have been of opinion, that the affairs of civil 
ſociety could not well be conducted without 


ſome religion; you muſt of neceſſity intro- 


duce a prieſthood, with, probably, as much 
hypocriſy; a religion, with aſſuredly, more 
ſuperſtition, than that which you now re- 


probate with ſuch indecent and ill-grounded 


contempt. But I will tell you, from what 
you will. have freed the world; you will 
have freed it. from it's abhorrence of Vice, 
and from every powerful incentive to vir- 

| tue ; 
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tue; you will, with the religion, have 
brought back the depraved morality, of Pa- 

ganiſm; you will have robbed mankind of 
their flrm aſſurance of another life; and 
thereby you will have deſpoiled them of 
their patience, of their humility, of their 
charity, of their chaſtity, of all thoſe mild 
and ſilent virtues, which (however deſpica- 
ble they may appear ih your eyes) are the 
only ones, which meliorategand ſublime our 
nature ; which Paganiſm never knew, which 


ſpring from Chriſtianity alone, which do or 


might conſtitute our comfort in this life, and 
withont the poſſeſſion of which, another life, 
if after all there ſhould happen to be one, 
muſt (unleſs a miracle be exerted in the al- 
teration of our diſpoſition) be more vicious 
and more miſerable than this is. 


Perhaps you will contend, that the uni- 


verſal light of reaſon, that the truth and 


fitneſs of things, are of themſelves, ſufficient 
to exalt the nature, and regulate the man- 
ners of mankind, Shall we never have done 
with this groundleſs commen dation of na- 

tural 
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tural law? Look into the firſt chapter of 
Paul's Epiſtle to the Romans, and you 


will ſee the extent of it's influeffce over 


the Gentiles of thoſe days; if you diſlike 
Paul's authority, and the manners of anti- 
quity ; look into the more admired accounts 
of modern Voyagers ; and examine it's in- 


fluence over the Pagans of our own times, 
over the ſenſual inhabitants of Ottaheite, 


over the Canibals of New Zealand, or the 
remorſeleſs Savages of America. But theſe 
men are Barbarians.—Your law of nature, 
notwithſtanding, extends even to them 


but they have miſuſed their reaſon ;—they 


have then the more need of, and would be 
the more thankful for that revelation, which 
you, with an ignorant and faſtidious ſelf- 
ſufficiency deem uſeleſs. But, they might 


of themſelves, if they thought fit, become 


wiſe and virtuous, — I anſwer with Cicero, 


ut nibil intereſt, utrum nemo valeat, an nemo 
valere poſſit; fic non intelligo quid interit, 


utrum nemo fit ſapiens, an nemo efſe poſſit. 


Theſe however, you will think, are ex- 
traordinary inſtances ; and that we ought 


not 
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not from theſe, to take our meaſure of the 
excellency of the law of nature; but rather 
from the civilized ſtates of China and Japan, 
or from the nations which flouriſhed in 
learning and in arts, before Chriſtianity was 
heard of in the world. You mean to ſay, 


that by the law of nature, which you are 


deſirous of ſubſtituting in the room of the 
goſpel, you do not underſtand thoſe rules of 
conduct, which an individual, abſtracted from 
the community, and deprived of the inſtitu- 
tion of mankind, could excogitate for him- 
ſelf; but ſuch a ſyſtem of precepts, as the 
moſt enlightened men of the moſt enlighten- 
ed ages, have recommended to our obſerv- 
ance. Where do you find this ſyſtem? We 
cannot meet with it in the works of Sto- 
beus, or the Scythian Anacharſis, nor in 
thoſe of Plato or of Cicero, nor in thoſe of 
the Emperor Antonius, or the ſlave Epice- 
tus; for we are perſuaded, that the mot 
animated conſiderat ions of the 3 and the 
boneſtum, of the beauty of virtue, and the 
fitneſs of things, are not able to-furniſh, 
even a Brutus himſelf, with permanent prin- 
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ciples of action; much leſs are they able, to 
purify the polluted receſſes of a vitiated 


heart, to curb the irregularity of appetite, 
or reſtrain the impetuoſity of paſſion in com- 
mon men. If you order us to examine the 
works of Grotius, or Puffendorf, of Burla- 
maqui, or Hutchinſon, for what you under- 
ſtand by the law of nature; we apprehend 
that you are in a great error, in taking your 
notions of natural law, as diſcoverable by 


natural reaſon, from the elegant ſyſtems of 


it, which have been drawn up by Chriſtian 
Philoſophers; ſince they have all laid their 
foundations, either tacitly or expreſsly, upon 
a principle derived from revelation, A 
thorough knowledge of the being and at- 
tributes of God: and even thoſe amongſt 


yourſelves, who, rejecting Chriſtianity ſtill 


continue Theiſts, are indebted to revelation 
(whether you are either aware of, or diſ- 
poſed to acknowledge the debt, or not) for 
thoſe ſublime ſpeculations concerning the 
Deity, which you have fondly attributed to 
the excellency of your own unaſſiſted rea- 

ſon. 
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ſon. If you would know the real genius of 
natural law, and how far it can proceed in 
the inveſtigation or enforcement of moral 
duties; you muſt conſult the manners and 
the writings of thoſe, who have never heard 
of either the Jewiſh or the Chriſtian diſ- 
penſation, or of thoſe other manifeſtations 
of himſelf, which God vouchſafed to Adam 
and to the Patriarchs, before and after the 
flood. It would be difficult perhaps any 
where, to find a people entirely deſtitute of 
traditionary notices concerning a Deity, and 
of traditionary fears or expectations of ano- 
ther life; and the morals of mankind may 


have, perhaps, been no where quite {o aban- 
doned, as they would have been, had they 


been left wholly to themſelves in theſe 


points : however, it is a truth, which can- 
not be denied, how much ſoever it may be 
lamented, that though the generality of man- 
kind have always had ſome faint concep- 
tions of God, and his providence ; yet they 
have been always greatly ine fficacious in the 


production of good morality, and highly 


de- 
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derogatory to his nature, amongſt all the 


people of the earth, except the Jews and 
Chriſtians; and ſome may perhaps be deſir- 
ous of excepting the Mahometans, who 
derive all that is good in their Koran from 


Chriſtianity. | 


The laws concerning juſtice, and the re- 
paration of damages, concerning the ſecurity 
of property, and the performance of con- 
tracts; concerning, in ſhort, whatever af- 
feats the well-being of civil ſociety, have 
been every where underſtood with ſufficient 
preciſion ; and if you chooſe to ſtyle Juſtini- 
an's code, a code of natural law, though you 
will err againſt propriety of ſpeech, yet you 
are ſo far in the right, that natural reaſon 


diſcovered, and the depravity of human na- 


ture compelled human kind, to eſtabliſh by 
proper ſanctions the laws therein contained; 
and you will have moreover Carneades, no 


mean Philoſopher, on your fide ; who knew 


of no law of nature, different from that 
which men had inftituted for their common 
utility ; and which was various according to 
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the manners of men in different climates, 
and changeable with a change of times in 
the ſame. And in truth, in all countries 


where Paganiſm has been the eſtabliſhed. 


religion, though a philoſopher may now and 
then have ſtepped beyond the paltry pre- 
ſcript of civil juriſprudence, in his purſuit 
of virtue; yet the bulk of mankind have 
ever been contented with that ſcanty pit- 
tance of morality, which enabled them to 
eſcape the laſh of civil puniſhment : I call it 
a ſcanty pittance; becauſe a man may be 
intemperate, iniquitous, impious, a thouſand 
ways a profligate and a villain, and yet elude 


the cognizance, and avoid the puniſhment of 


civil laws. 


I am ſenſible, you will be ready. to ſay, 
what is all this to the purpoſe ? though the 
bulk of mankind may never be able to in- 
veſtigate the laws of natural religion, nor 
diſpoſed to reverence their ſanctions when 
inveſtigated by others, nor ſolicitous about 
any other ſtandard of moral rectitude, than 
civil legiſlation; yet the inconvenience: 
» which 


ſuf 
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Which may attend the extirpation of Chriſti- 


anity, can be no proof of it's truth. I have 


not produced them, as a proof of it's truth; 


but they are a ſtrong and concluſive proof, 


if not of it's truth, at leaſt of it's utility; and 


the conſideration of it's utility, may be a 


motive to yourſelves for examining, whether 
it may not chance to be true; and it ought- 


to be a reaſon with every good citizen, and 
with every man of ſound judgment, to keep 


his opinions to himſelf, if from any particular 


circumſtances in his ſtudies or in his educa- 
tion, he ſhould have the misfortune to think 
that it is not true. 
the riſing generation, a better religion than 
the Chriſtian, one that will more effectually 


animate their hopes, and ſubdue their paſ- 
ſions, make them better men or better mem 


bers of ſociety, we importune you to publiſh 
it for their advantage; but till you can do 


that, we beg of you, not to give the reins 


to their paſſions, by inſtilling into their un- 
ſuſpicious minds your pernicious prejudices : 
even now, men ſcruple not, by their lawleſs 
luſt, to ruin the repoſe of private families, 

and 
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and to fix a ſtain of infamy upon the no- 
bleſt : even now, they heſitate not, in lifting 
up a murderous arm againſt the life of their 
friend, or againſt their own, as often as the 
fever of intemperance, ſtimulates their re- 
ſentment; or the ſatiety of an uſeleſs life 
excites their deſpondency: even now, whilſt 
we are perſuaded of a reſurrection from the 
dead, and of a judgment to come, we find it diffi- 
cult enough to reſiſt the ſolicitations of ſenſe, 
and to eſcape unſpotted from the licentious 
manners of the world: But what will be- 
come of our virtue, what of the conſequent 
peace and happineſs of ſociety, if you per- 
ſuade us, that there are no ſuch things? in 
two words,—you may ruin yourſelves by 
your attempt, and you will certainly ruin 
your country by your ſucceſs. + 


But the conſideration of the inutility of 
your deſign, is not the. only one, which 
ſhould induce you to abandon it; the argu- 
ment a tuto ought to be warily managed, or 
it may tend to the ſilencing our oppoſition 
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to any ſyſtem of ſuperſtition, which has had the 
good fortune to be ſanRified by public autho- 
rity; it is, indeed, liable to no objection in the 
preſent caſe; we do not, however, wholly 
rely upon it's cogency. It is not contended, 
that Chriſtianity is to be received, merely 
becauſe it is uſeful ; but becauſe it is true. 
This you deny, and think your objections 
well grounded ; we conceive them originat- 
ing in your vanity, your immorality, or your 
miſapprehenſion. There are many worth- 
leſs doctrines, many ſuperſtitious obſery- 
ances, which the fraud or folly of mankind 
have every where annexed to Chriſtianity, 
(eſpecially in the church of Rome) as eſſen- 
tial parts of it ; 'if you take theſe ſorry ap- 
pendages to Chriſtianity, for Chriſtianity it- 
ſelf as preached by Chriſt, and by the Apoſ- 
tles; if you confound the Roman, with the 
Chriſtian religion, you quite miſapprehend 
it's nature; and are in a ſtate ſimilar to that 
of men, mentioned by Plutarch, in his trea- 
tiſe of ſuperſtition who flying from ſuperſti- 
tion, leapt over religion, and ſunk into 

L _ down- 
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downright Atheiſm. * — Chriſtianity is not 
a religion -very palatable to a voluptuous 
age; it will not conform it's precepts to the 
ſtandard of faſhion; it will not leſſen the 
deformity of vice by lenient appellations ; 
but calls keeping, whoredom ; intrigue, adul- 
tery ; and duelling, murder ; it will not 
pander the luſt, it will not licence the in- 
temperance of mankind; it is a troubleſome 
monitor to a man of pleaſure; and your way 


of life may have made you quarrel with your 


religion.—As to your vanity, as a cauſe of 
your infidelity, ſuffer me to produce the 
ſentiments of M. Bayle upon that head; if 
the deſcription does not ſuit your character, 
you will not be offended at it; and if you 

are 


* Le Papiſme, ſays Helvetius in a Poſthumons Work, 
reſt aux yeux dun homme ſenſe qu'une pure idolatrie 
nous ſommes Etonnes de Pabſurdite de la religion paienne. 
Celle de la religion Papiſte Etonnera bien Cavaniage un 
jour la poſterite. We truſt, that day 1s not at a great 
diſtance, and Deiſm will then be buried in the ruins of the 
church of Rome; for the taking the ſuperſtition, the ava- 
rice, the ambition, the intolerance of Antichriſtianiſm for 
Chriſtianity, has been the great error, upon which infide- 
lity has built it's ſyſtem, both at home and abroad. 
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are offended with it's freedom, it will do you 
good. This inclines me to believe, that 
« Libertines, like Des - Barreaux, are not 
„greatly perſuaded of the truth of what 
they ſay. They have made no deep exami- 
„nation; they have learned ſome few objec- 


tions, which they are perpetually making 


«* a noiſe with; they ſpeak from a principle 
* of oftentation, and give themſelves the he 
„in the time of danger. — Vanity has a 
greater ſhare in their diſputes, than con- 
* ſcience; they imagine, that the ſingularity 
* and boldneſs of the opinions which they 

* maintain, will give them the reputation 
** of men of parts: by degrees, they get a 
“habit of holding impious diſcourſes; and 
* if their vanity be accompanied by a volup- 
* tuous life, their progreſs in that road is 


„the ſwifter.” * 


The main ſtreſs of your objections, reſts 
not upon the inſufficiency of the external 
evidence to the truth of Chriſtianity; for 


L 2 1 few 


® Bayle, Hiſt, Dit, Art. Des-Barreaux. 
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1 

few of you, though you may become the 
future ornaments of the ſenate, or of the bar, 
have ever employed an hour in it's examina- 
tion; but upon the difficulty of the doctrines, 
contained in the new Teſtament : they ex- 
ceed, you ſay, your comprehenſion ; and you 
felicitate yourſelves, that you are not yet 
arrived at the true ſtandard of orthodox 
faith,—credo quia impoſſibile. You think, 
it would be taking a ſuperfluous trouble, to 
inquire into the nature of the external proofs, 
by which Chriſtianity is eſtabliſhed; ſince, 
in your opinion, the book itſelf carries with 
it it's own refutation. A pentleman as 
acute, probably, as any of you ; and who 
once believed, perhaps, as little as any of 
you, has drawn a quite different concluſion 
from the peruſal of the new Teſtament ; his 
book (however exceptionable it may be 
thought in ſome particular parts) exhibits, 
not only a diſtinguiſhed triumph of reaſon 

over prejudice, of Chriſtianity over Deiſm ; 
but it exhibits, what is infinitely more rare, 
the character of a man, who has had 
TEE courage 
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courage and candour enough to acknow- 


ledge it.“ 


But what if there ſhould be ſome incom- 
prehenſible doctrines in the Chriſtian reli- 
gion; ſome circumſtances, which in their 
cauſes, or their conſequences, ſurpaſs the 
reach of human reaſon ; are they to be re- 
jected upon that account? You are, or would 
be thought, men of reading, and knowledge, 
and enlarged underſtandings; weigh the mat- 
ter fairly; and conſider whether revealed re- 
ligion be not, in this reſpect, juſt upon the 
ſame footing, and with every other object 
of your contemplation. Even in mathema- 
tics, the ſcience of demonſtration itſelf, 
though you get over it's firſt principles, and 
learn to digeſt the idea of a point without 


parts, a line without breadth, and a ſurface 


without thickneſs; yet you will find your- 
ſelves at a loſs to comprehend the perpetual 
approximation of lines, which can never 

meet; 


* See A View of the Internal Evidence, &c. by Soame 


Tenyns, 
I, 


1 

meet; the doctrine of incommenſurables, 
and of an infinity of infinites, each infinitely 
greater, or infinitely leſs, not only than any 
finite quantity, but than each other. In 
phyſics, you cannot comprehend the primary 
cauſe of any thing; not of the light, by 
which you ſee; nor of the elaſticity of the 
air, by which you hear; nor of the fire, 
by which you are warmed. In phyſio- 
logy, you cannot tell, what firſt gave mo- 
tion to the heart; nor what continues it; 
nor why it's motion is leſs voluntary, than 
that of the lungs; nor why you are able to 
move'your arm, to the right or left, by a 
fimple volition : you cannot explain the cauſe 
of animal heat; nor comprehend the princi- 
ple, by which your body was at firſt formed, 
nor by which it is ſuſtained, nor by which it 
will be reduced to earth. In natural religion, 
you cannot comprehend the eternity or omni- 
preſence of the Deity ; nor eaſily underſtand, 
how his preſcience can be conſiſtent with your 
freedom, or his immutability with his govern- 
ment of moral agents; nor why he did not 
| make all his creatures equally perfect; nor 
why he did not create them ſooner : In ſhort, 

yo 


5 


you cannot look into any branch of knowledge, 
but you will meet with ſubjects above your 


comprehenſion. The fall and the redemption 


of human kind, are not more incomprehenſi- 


ble, than the creation and the conſervation 


of the univerſe ; the infinite Author of the 
works of providence, and of nature, is equal- 
ly inſcrutable, equally paſt our finding out 
in them both. And it is ſomewhat remark- 
able, that the deepeſt inquirers into nature, 
have ever thought with moſt reverence, and 
ſpoken with moſt diffidence, concerning thoſe 
things, which in revealed religion, may ſeem 
hard to be underſtood ; they have ever avoid- 
ed that ſelf-ſufficiency of knowledge, which 
ſprings from ignorance, produces indifference, 
and ends in infidelity. Admirable to this 
purpoſe, is the reflection of the greateſt ma- 
thematician of the preſent age, when he is 
combating an opinion of Newton's, by an 
hypotheſis of his own, ſtill leſs defenfible 
than than which he oppoſes : — Tous les 
jours que je vois de ces eſprits-forts, qui 
critique les verites de notre religion, et s'en 
mocquent meme avec la plus impertinente 


ſuffiſance, 


=.» 


ſuffiſance, je penſe, chetifs mortels ! combien 
et combien des choſes ſur leſquels vous rai- 
ſonnez ſi legerement, ſont elles plus ſub- 

limes, et plus eleves, que celles ſur leſ- 


quelles le grand Newton s' egare fi groſſiere- 
ment. 


Plato mentions a ſet of men, who were 
very ignorant, and thought themſelves ſu- 
premely wiſe; and who rejected the argu- 
ment for the being of a God, derived from 
the harmony and order of the univerſe, as 
old and trite; + there have been men, it 
ſeems, in all ages, who in affecting ſingu- 
larity, have overlooked truth: an argument, 
however, is not the worſe for being old; 
and ſurely it would have been a more juſt 
mode of reaſoning, if you had examined the 
external evidence for the truth of Chriſtia- 
nity, weighed the old arguments from mira- 
cles, and from prophecies, before you had 
rejected the whole account from the difficul- 
ties you met with in it. You would laugh 


at 


* Euler, + De Leg. Lib. x. 


„ 


at an Indian, who in peeping into a hiſtory 
of England, and meeting with the mention 


of the Thames being frozen, or of a ſhower 


of hail, or of ſnow, ſhould throw the book 
aſide, as unworthy of his further notice, from 


his want of ability to comprehend theſe phe- 
nomena. 


In conſidering the argument from mira- 
cles, you will ſoon be convinced, that it is 
poſſible for God to work miracles; and you 
will be convinced, that it is as poſſible for 
human teſtimony, to eſtabliſh the truth of 
miraculous, as of phyſical or hiſtorical 
events; but befare you can be convinced, 
that the miracles in queſtion, are ſupported 
by ſuch teſtimony, as deſerves to be credited, 


you muſt inquire at what period, and by 


what perſons, the books of the old and new 
Teſtament were compoſed; if you reject 
the account, without making this examina- 
tion, you reje it from prejudice, not from 
reaſon, 


There 


7 
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'There is, however, a ſhort method of 
examining this argument, which may, per- 
haps, make as great an impreſſion on your 
minds, as any other. Three men of diſtin- 
guiſhed abilities, roſe up at different times, 
and attacked Chriſtianity with every objecti- 
on which their malice could ſuggeſt, or their 
learning could deviſe; but neither Celſus in 
the ſecond century, nor Porphyry in the 
third, nor the emperor julian himſelf in the 
fourth century, ever queſtioned the reality of 
the miracles related in the Goſpels. Do but 
you grant us, what theſe men (who were 
more likely to know the truth of the matter, 
than you can be) granted to their adverſaries, 
and we will very readily let you make the 
moſt of the Magic, to which, as the laſt 
- wretched ſirift, they were forced to attribute 
them. We can find you men, in our days, 
who from the mixture of two colourleſs li- 


quors, will produce you a third as red as 
blood, or of any other colour you deſire; & 


dicto citius, by a drop reſembling water, will 
reſtore the tranſparency; they will make 
two fluids coaleſce into a ſolid body; 
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and from the mixture of liquors colder than 
ice, will inſtantly raiſe you a horrid exploſi- 
on and a tremendious flame: theſe, and 
twenty other tricks they will perform, with- 
out having been ſent with our Saviour to 
Egypt to learn magic; nay, with a bottle or 
two of oil, they will compoſe the undulati- 
ons of a lake; and by a little art, they will 
reſtore the functions of life to a man, who 
has been an hour or two under water, or a 
day or two buried in the ſnow: but in 
vain will theſe men, or the greateſt Magi- 
cian that Egypt ever ſaw, ſay to a boif- 
terous ſea, Peace, be till; in vain will they 
ſay to a carcaſe rotting in the grave, Come 
forth; the winds and the ſea will not obey 


them, and the putrid carcaſe will not hear 


them, You need not ſuffer yourſelves to be 


deprived of the weight of this argument, 
from it's having been obſerved, that the Fa- 
thers have acknowledged the ſupernatural 
part of Paganiſm; ſince the Fathers were in 
no condition to detect a cheat, which was 
ſupported both by the diſpoſition of the 

| people 
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people, and the power of the civil magi- 
ſtrate; x and they were from that inability, 
forced to attribute to infernal agency, what 
was too cunningly contrived to be detected, 


and contrived for too impious a purpoſe, to 
be credited as the work of God. 

With reſpect to prophecy, you may per- 
haps, have accuſtomed yourſelves to conſider 
it, as originating in Aſiatic enthuſiaſm, in 
Chaldean myſtery, or in the ſubtle ſtratagem 
of intereſted Prieſts; and have given your- 
ſelves no more trouble concerning the pre- 
ditions of ſacred, than concerning the ora- 
cles of Pagan hiſtory. Or if you have ever 
caſt a glance upon this ſubject, the diſſenſi- 
ons of learned men concerning the proper in- 
terpretation of the Revelation, and other 
difficult prophecies, may have made you 
raſhly conclude, that all prophecies were 
equally unintelligible; and more indebted 
for their accompliſhment, to a fortunate 


concurrence of events, and the pliant inge- 
nuity 


* See Lord Lyttlet, Obſ. on St. Paul. p. 59. 


( „ 

nuity of the expoſitor, than to the inſpired 
foreſight of the prophet. In all that the 
prophets of the old Teſtament have deliver- 
ed, concerning the deſtruction of particular 
cities, and the deſolation of particular king- 
doms, you may ſee nothing but ſhrewd con- 
jectures, which any one acquainted with the 
hiſtory of the riſe and fall of empires, might 
certainly have made: and as you would not 
hold him for a prophet, who ſhould now 
affirm that London or Paris would afford to 
future ages, a ſpectacle juſt as melancholy, 
as that which we now contemplate, with a 
ſigh, in the ruins of Agrigentum or Palmy- 
ra; ſo you cannot perſuade yourſelf to be- 
lieve, that the denunciations of the pro- 
phets againſt the haughty cities of Tyre or 
Babylon, for inſtance, proceeded from the 
inſpiration of the Deity. There is no doubt 
that by ſome ſuch general kind of reaſoning, 
many are influenced to pay no attention to 
an argument, which, if properly conſidered, 
carries with it the ſtrongeſt conviction. 


Spinoza 
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Spinoza ſaid, That he would have broken 


his atheiſtic ſyſtem to pieces, and embraced 
without repugnance, the ordinary faith of 
Chriſtians, if he could have perſuaded him- 
ſelf of the reſurrection of Lazarus from the 


dead; and I queſtion not, that there are 


many diſbelievers, who would relinquiſh 


their Deiſtic tenets, and receive the goſpel, | 
if they could perſuade themſelves, that God 


had ever ſo far interfered in the moral go- 
vernment of the world, as to illumine the 


mind of any one man with the knowledge of 


future events. A miracle ſtrikes the ſenſes 
of the perſons who ſee it, a prophecy ad- 
dreſſes itſelf to the underſtandings of thoſe 
who behold it's completion; and it requires, 
in many caſes ſome learning, in all ſome at- 
tention, to judge of the correſpondence of 
events with the predictions concerning them. 
No one can be convinced, that what Jeremiah 
and the other prophets foretold of the fate 


of Babylon, that it ſhould be beſieged by 


the Medes; that it ſhould be taken, when 
her mighty men were drunken, when her 
ſprings were dried up; and that it ſhould 

| become 
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become a pool of water, and ſhould remain 
deſolate for ever; no one, I ſay, can be con- 
vinced, that all theſe, and other parts of the 
prophetic denunciation, have been minutely 
fulfilled, without ſpending ſome time in 
reading the accounts, which profane Hiſtori- 


ans have delivered down to us concerning it's 


being taken by Cyrus; and which. modern 
travellers have given us of it's preſent ſitua- 
tion. 


Porphyry was ſo perſuaded of the coinci- 
dence between the prophecies of Daniel and 
the events, that he was forced to affirm, 
the prophecies were written, after the things 
propheſied of had happened; another Por- 
phyry has, in our days, been fo aſtoniſhed 
at the correſpondence between the prophecy 
concerning the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, as 
related by St. Matthew, and the hiſtory of 
that event, as recorded by Joſephus; that 
rather than embrace Chriſtianity, he has ven- 
tured (contrary to the faith of all eccleſiaſti- 
cal hiſtory, the opinion of the learned of 
all ages, and all the rules of good criticiſm) 

| to 
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to aſſert, that St. Matthew wrote his Goſpel 
after Jeruſalem had been taken and deſtroy- 
ed by the Romans. You may from theſe in- 
ſtances perceive the ſtrength of the argument 
from prophecy ; it has not been able indeed 
to vanquiſh the prejudices of either the an- 
cient or the modern Porphyry ; but it has 
been able to compel them both, to be guilty 


of obvious falſehoods, which have nothing 
but impudent aſſertions to ſupport them, 


Some over-zealous interpreters of ſcripture 
have found prophecies in ſimple narrations, 
extended real predictions beyond the times 
and circumſtances to which they naturally 
were applied, and perplexed their readers 
with a thouſand quaint alluſions and allego- 
rical conceits ; this proceeding has made men 
of ſenſe pay leſs regard to prophecy in gene- 
ral ; there are ſome predictions however, ſuch 
as thoſe concerning the preſent ſtate of the 


Jewiſh people, and the corruption of Chriſ- 


tianity, which are now fulfilling in the 
world; and which, if you will take the 
trouble to examine them, you will find of 
ſuch 


6 


ſuch an extraordinary nature, that you will 
not perhaps heſitate to refer them to God as 
their author; and if you once become per- 
ſuaded of the truth of any one miracle, or 
of the completion of any one prophecy, 
you will reſolve all your difficulties (concern- 


ing the manner of God's interpoſition, in - 


the moral government of our ſpecies, and 
the nature of the doctrines contained in re- 
velation) into your own inability fully to 
comprehend the whole ſcheme of divine 
providence. 1 


We are told however, that the ſtrangeneſs 
of the narration, and the difficulty of the 
doctrines contained in the new Teſtament, 
are not the only circumſtances which induce 
you to reject it ; you have diſcovered, you 
think, ſo many contradictions, in the ac- 
counts which the Evangeliſts have given of 
the life of Chriſt, that you are compelled to 
conſider the whole as an ill-digeſted and 
improbable ſtory. You would not reaſon 
thus, upon any other occaſion; you would 
not reject as fabulous the accounts given by 

M L 


(_ 16) 
Livy and Polybius of Hannibal and the 
Carthaginians, though you ſhould diſcover a 
difference betwixt them in ſeveral points 
of little importance. You cannot compare 
the hiſtory of the ſame events as delivered 
by any. two hiſtorians, but you will meet 
with many circumſtances ; which, though 
mentioned by one, are either wholly omitted 
or differently related by the other; and this 
obſervation is peculiarly applicable to bio- 
graphical writings : But no one ever thought 
of diſbelieving the leading circumſtances of 
the lives of Vitellius or Veſpaſian, becauſe 
Tacitus and Suetonius did not in every thing 
correſpond in their accounts of theſe empe- 
rors; and if the memoirs of the life and 
doctrines of M. de Voltaire himſelf, were 
ſome twenty or thirty years after his death, 
to be delivered to the world by. four of his 
moſt intimate acquaintance , I do not appre- 
hend that we ſhould diſcredit the whole ac- 
count of ſuch an extraordinary man, by 
reaſon of ſome flight inconſiſtencies and con- 
tradictions, which the avowed enemies of 
his name might chance to diſcover in the ſe- 
yeral 
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veral narrations. Though we ſhould grant 


you then, that the Evangeliſts had fallen 


into ſome trivial contradictions, in what they 


have related concerning the life of Chriſt; yet 
you ought not to draw any other inference 
from our conceſſion, than that they had not 


plotted together, as cheats would have done, 


in order to give an unexceptionable conſiſten- 


cy to their fraud. We are not however dif- 


poſed to make you any ſuch conceſſion; wre 
will rather ſhew you the futility of your 
general argument, by touching upon a few 
of the places, which you think are moſt 
liable to your cenſure. 


You obſerve, that neither Luke, nor 
Mark, nor John have mentioned the eruelty 
of Herod in murdering the infants of Beth- 
leem; and that no account is to be found of 
this matter in Jofephus, who wrote the life 
of Herod; and therefore the fat recorded 
by Matthew is not true The concurrent 
teſtimony of many independant writers. con- 
cerning a matter of fact, unqueſtionably 
adds to it's probability; but if nothing is to 

M 2 be 
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be received as true, upon the teſtimony of 2 
ſingle. author, we muſt give up ſome of 
the beſt writers, and diſbelieve ſome of the 
moſt intereſting facts of ancient hiſtory. 


According to Matthew, Mark, and Luke, 
there was only an interval of three months, 
you ſay, between the baptiſm and crucifixion 
of Jeſus; from which time, taking away the 
forty. days of the temptation, - there will 
only remain about ſix weeks for the whole 
period of his public miniſtry z which laſted 
however, according to St. John, at the leaſt 
above three years. — Your objection fairly 
ſtated ſtands thus, Matthew, Mark, and 
uke, in writing the hiſtory of Jeſus Chriſt, 
mention the ſeveral events of his life, as 
following one another in continued ſucceſ- 
fion, without taking notice of the times in 
which they happened; but is it a juſt con- 
cluſion from their ſilence, to infer that there 
really were no intervals of time between 
the tranſactions which they ſeem to have 
connected? many inſtances might be pro- 
duced from the moſt admired biographers of 

| | antiquity, 


ity, 
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antiquity, in which events are related, as 
immediately conſequent to each other, which 
did not happen but at very diſtant periods: 
we have an obvious example of this manner 
of writing in St. Matthew; who connects 
the preaching of John the Baptiſt with the 
return of Joſeph from Egypt, though we are 
certain, that the latter event preceded the 
former by a great many years. | 


John has ſaid nothing of the inſtitution 
of the Lord's ſupper ; the other Evangeliſts 
have ſaid nothing of the waſhing of the 
diſciples' feet: What then? are you not 
aſhamed to produce theſe facts, as inſtances 
of contradiction ? if omiſſions are contradic- 
tions, look into the hiſtory of the age of 
Louis the fourteenth, or into the general 
hiſtory of M. de Voltaire, and you will 


meet with a great abundance of contradic- 
tions. | 


John, in mentioning the diſcourſe which 
Jeſus had with his mother and his beloved 
diſciple, at the time of his crucifixion, ſays, 


that 
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that ſhe with Mary Magdalene, ſtood near 
the croſs; Matthew, on the other hand, 
ſays, that Mary Magdalene and the other 
women were there, beholding afar off: this 
you think a manifeſt contradiction ; and 
ſcoffingly inquire, whether the women and 
the beloved diſciple, which were near the 
croſs, could be the ſame with thoſe, who 
ſtood far from the croſs ?—lIt is difficult not 
to tranſgreſs the bounds of moderation and 
good manners, in anſwering ſuch ſophiſtry ; 
what | have yau to learn, that though the 


Evangeliſts ſpeak of the crucifixion, as of 


one event, it was not accompliſhed in one 
inſtant, but laſted ſeveral hours? And why 
the women, who were at a diſtance from 
the croſs, might not during it's continuance, 
draw near the croſs; or from being near the 
croſs, might not move from the croſs, is 
more than you can explain to either us, or 
yourſelves. And we take from you your 
only refuge, by denying expreſsly, that the 
different Evangeliſts, in their mention of 
the women, ſpeak of the ſame point of 
time, | 
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The Evangeliſts, you affirm, are fallen 
into groſs contradictions, in their accounts 
of the appearances, by which Jeſus mani- 
feſted himſelf to his diſciples, after his re- 
ſurrection from the dead; for Matthew 
ſpeaks of two, Mark of three, Luke of two. 
and John of four. That contradictory pro- 
poſitions cannot be true, is readily granted; 
and if you will produce the place, in which 
Matthew ſays, that Jeſus Chriſt appeared 
twice and na oftener, it will be further 
granted, that he is contradicted by John, in 
a very material part of his narration ; but 
till you do that, you muſt excuſe me, if 1 
cannot grant, that the Evangeliſts have con- 
tradicted each other in this point; for to 
common underſtandings it is pretty evident, 
that if Chriſt appeared four times, according 
to John's account, he muſt haye appeared 
twice, according to that of Matthew and 
Luke, and thrice, n to that of 
Mark. 


The different Evangeliſts are not only 


accuſed of contradicting each other, but 


Luke 
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Luke is ſaid to have contradicted himſelf; 
for in his Goſpel he tells us, that Jeſus aſ- 
cended into heaven from Bethany; and in 
the Acts of the Apoſtles, of which he is the 
reputed author, he informs us, that he aſ- 
cended from Mount Olivet.—Your objection 
proceeds either from your ignorance of geo- 
graphy, or your ill-will to Chriſtianity ; and 
upon either ſuppoſition, deſerves our con- 
tempt ; be pleaſed, however, to remember 


for the future, that Bethany was not only 


the name of a town, but of a diſtrict of 
Mount Olivet adjoining to the town, 


From this ſpecimen of the contradictions, 
aſcribed to the hiſtorians of the life of Chriſt, 
you may judge for yourſelves, what little 
' reaſon there is to reject Chriſtianity upon 
their account ; and how ſadly you will be 
impoſed upon (in a matter of more conſe- 
_ quence to you than any other) if you take 
every thing for a contradiction, which the 
uncandid adverſaries of Chriſtianity think 
proper to ns one. 


Beſore 
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Before I put an end to this addreſs, I can- 
not help taking notice of an argument, by 
which ſome philoſophers have of late endea- 
voured to overturn the whole ſyſtem of re- 
velation: And it is the more neceſſary to 
give an anſwer to their objection, as it is 
become a common ſubject of philoſophical 
converſation, eſpecially amongſt thoſe, who 
have vilited the continent, The objection 
tends to invalidate, as is ſuppoſed, the au- 
thority of Moſes; by ſhewing, that the 
earth is much older, than it can be proved 
to be from his account of the creation, and 
the ſcripture chronology. We contend, that 
ſix thouſand years have not yet elapſed, fince 
the creation; and theſe philoſophers con- 
tend, that they have indubitable proof of 
the earth's being at the leaſt fourteen thou- 
ſand years old; and they complain, that 
Moſes hangs as a dead weight upon them, 
and blunts all their zeal for inquiry. * 


The Canonico Recupero, who, it ſeems, 
is engaged in writing the hiſtory of mount 
Etna, 


* Brydone's Travels. 
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Etna, has diſcovered a ſtratum of Lava, 
which flowed from that mountain, according 
to his opinion, in the time of the ſecond 
Punic war, or about two thouſand years 
ago; this ſtratum is not yet covered with 
ſoil, ſufficient for the production of either 
corn or vines; it requires then, ſays the 
Canon, two thouſand years, at leaſt, to con- 
vert a ſtratum of lava into a fertile field. 
In ſinking a pit near Fact, in the neighbour- 
hood of Etna, they have diſcovered evident 
marks of ſeven diſtinct lavas, one under the 
other; the ſurfaces of which are parallel, 
and moſt of them covered with a thick bed 
of rich earth; now, the eruption, which 
formed the loweſt of theſe lavas, (if we may 
be allowed to reaſon, ſays the Canon, from 
analogy) flowed from the mountain at leaſt 


fourteen thouſand years ago.— It might be 


briefly anſwered to this objection, by deny- 
ing, that there is any thing in the hiſtory of 
Moſes repugnant to this opinion concerning 


the great antiquity of the earth; for though 


the riſe and progreſs of arts and ſciences, 
and the ſmall multiplication of the human 
ſpecies, 
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ſpecies, render it almoſt to a demonſtration 
probable, that man has not exiſted longer 
upon the ſurface of this earth, than accord- 
ing to the Moſaic account; yet, that the 
earth itſelf was then created out of nothing, 
when man was placed upon it, is not, ac- 
cording to the ſentiments of ſome philoſo- 


phers, to be proved from the original text 


of ſacred ſcripture ; we might, I ſay, reply, 
with theſe philoſophers, to this formidable 
objection of the Canon, by granting it in 


it's full extent; we are under no neceſſity, 


however, of adopting their opinion, in order 
to ſhew the weakneſs of the Canon's reaſon- 
ing. For in the firſt place, the Canon has 
not ſatisfactorily eſtabliſhed his main fact, 
that the lava in queſtion, is the identical 
lava, which Diodorus Siculus' mentions to 
have flowed from Etna, in the ſecond Car- 
thaginian war; and in the ſecond place, 
it may be obſerved, that the time neceſſary 
for converting lavas into fertile fields, muſt 
be very different, according to the different 
conſiſtencies of the lavas, and their different 


ſituations, with reſpect to elevation or de- 


preſſion; 


„ 


preſſion; to their being expoſed to winds, 
rains, and to other circumſtances; juſt as 
the time, in which the heaps of iron flag 
(which reſembles lava) are covered with ver- 
dure, is different at different furnaces, ac- 
cording; to the nature of the flag, and fitua- 
tion of the furnace; and ſomething of this 
kind is deducible from the account of the 
Canon himſelf ; ſince the crevices of this 
famous ſtratum are really full of rich, good 
ſoil, and have pretty large trees growing in 
them. 


But if all this ſhould be thought not ſuffi- 
cient to remove the objection, I will produce 
the Canon an analogy in oppoſition to his 
analogy, and which is grounded on more 
certain facts. Etna and Veſuvius reſemble 
each other, in the cauſes which produce 
their eruptions, and in the nature of their 
lavas, and in the time neceſſary to mellow 
them into ſoil fit for vegetation; or if there 
be any ſlight difference in this reſpect, it is 
probably not greater than what ſubſiſts be- 
tween different lavas of the ſame mountain. 


This 


(2941 
This being admitted, which no philoſopher 


will deny, the Canon's analogy will prove 


juſt nothing at all, if we can produce an 
inſtance of ſeven different lavas (with inter- 
jacent ftrata of vegetable earth) which have 


flowed from mount Veſuvius, within the 


ſpace, not of fourteen thouſand, but of 


ſomewhat leſs than ſeventeen hundred years; 


for then, according to our analogy, a ſtratum 


of lava may be covered with vegetable ſoil, 


in about two hundred and fifty years, inſtead 


of requiring two thouſand for the purpoſe. 


The eruption of Veſuvius, which deſtroyed 


Herculaneum and Pompeii, is rendered ſtill 
more famous by the death of Pliny, record- 


ed by his nephew, in his letter to Tacitus; 
this event happened in the year 79; it is 


not yet then quite ſeventeen hundred years 


ſince Herculancum was ſwallowed up: but 


we are informed by ungueſtionable autho- 
rity, that © the matter which covers the an- 
* cient town of Herculaneum, is not the 


produce of one eruption only; for there 
* are evident marks, that the matter of ſix 
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eruptions has taken it's courſe over that 


< which lies immediately above the town, 
c and was the cauſe of it's deſtruction. 
* 'Theſe ftrata are either of lava or burnt 
matter, with veins of good ſoil betwixt 
them. * — I will not add another word 
upon this ſubject; except that the biſhop of 
the dioceſe, was not much out in his advice 
to Canonico Recupero — to take care, not 
to make his mountain older than Moſes ; 
though it would have been full as well, to 
have ſhut his mouth with a reaſon, as to 


have ſtopped it with the dread of an eccleſi- 


aſtical cenſure. 


You perceive, with what eaſe a little at- 
tention will remove a great difficulty ; but 
had we been able to ſay nothing, in expla- 
nation of this phenomenon, we ſhould not 
have acted a very rational part, in making 
our ignorance the foundation of our infi- 

delity, 


* Sce fir William Hamilton's Remarks upon the Nature 
of the Soil of Naples and it's Neighbourhood, in the Philoſ. 
Tranf. Vol. Ixi. p. 7. 
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delity, or ſuffering a minute philoſopher to 
rob us of our religion. ; 


Your objeCtions to revelation, may be nu- 
merous; you may find fault with the ac- 
count, which Moſes has given of the crea- 
tion and the fall; you may not be able to 
get water enough for an univerſal deluge ; 
nor room enough in the ark of Noah, for 
all the different kinds of aerial and terreſ- 
trial animals; you may be diſſatisfied with 
the command for ſacrificing of Iſaac, for 
plundering the Egyptians, and for extirpat- 
ing the Canaanites; you may find fault with 
the Jewiſh ceconomy, for it's ceremanies, it's 
ſacrifices, and it's multiplicity of prieſts; you 
may object to the imprecations in the pſalms, 
and think the immoralities of David, a fit 
ſubject for dramatic ridicule ; * you may look 
upon the partial promulgation of Chriſtiant- 


ty, x 


* See, Saul et David Hyperdrame. 


Whatever cenſure the author of this compoſition may de- 
ſerve for his intention, the work itſelf deſerves none; it's 
ridicule is too groſs, to miſtead even the ignorant. 
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ty, as an inſuperable objection to it's truth; 
and way wardly reject the goodneſs of God 
toward yourſelves, becauſe you do not com- 
prehend, how you have deſerved it more 
than others; you may know nothing of the 
entrance of ſin and death into the world, 
by one man's tranſgreſſion; nor be able to 
comprehend the doctrine of the croſs and of 


redemption by Jeſus Chriſt; in ſhort, if your - 


mind is ſo diſpoſed, you may find food for 
your ſcepticiſm in every page of the Bible, 
as well as in every appearance of nature ; 
and it is not in the power of any perſon, 
but yourſelves, to clear up your doubts; 
you muſt read; and you muſt think for your- 
ſelves; and you muſt do both with temper, 
with candour, and with care, | Infidelity is 
a rank weed; it is nurtured by our vices, 
and cannot be plucked up as eaſily as it may 
be planted : your difficulties, with reſpect to 
revelation, may have firſt ariſen, from your. 
own reflection on the religious indifference 
of thoſe, whom from your earlieſt infancy, 
you have been accuſtomed to revere and 
imitate; domeſtic irreligion may have made 

| | you 


) 


you a willing hearer of libertine converſa- 
tion; and the uniform prejudices of the 
world, may have finiſhed the buſineſs. at a 
very early age; and left you to wander 
through life, without a principle to direct 
your conduct, and to die without hope. We 
are far from wiſhing you to truſt the word of 


the Clergy for the truth of your religion; 
we beg of you to examine it to the bottom, 


to try it, to prove it, and not to hold it {ail 
unleſs you find it good. Till you are diſ- 
poſed to undertake this taſk, it becomes you 
to conſider with great ſeriouſneſs and atten- 
tion, whether it can be for your intereſt to 


eſteem a few witty ſarcaſms, or metaphyſic 


ſubtleties, or ignorant miſrepreſentations, or 
unwarranted aſſertions, as unanſwerable ar- 
guments againſt revelation; and a very flight 
reflection will convince you, that it will cer- 
tainly be for your reputation, to employ the 
flippancy .of your rhetoric, and the polg- 
nancy of your ridicule, upon any ſubject, ra- 
ther than upon the ſubject of Religion. 
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1 take my leave with recommending to 
your notice, the advice which Mr. Locke 
gave to a young man, who was deſirous of 
becoming acquainted with the doctrines of 
the Chriſtian religion. © Study the holy 
< ſcripture, eſpecially the new Teſtament : 
« therein are contained the words of eternal 
« life. It has God for it's author; Salvation 
« for it's end; and Truth without any mix- 
ture of error for it's matter *. 


1 


I am, &c. 


® Locke's Poſth. Works. 
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I am obliged to a Gentleman, to whom 1 
have not the good fortune to be perſon- 
ally known, for the following remarks: 
they were communicated to me, when 
theſe Letters were in a great meaſure 
printed off; but the public, I am perſuad- 
ed, will think them too intereſting to have 
been ſuppreſſed. i SY 


Remarks on certain paſſages in Mr. Gibbon's 


_ « Hiſtory of the Decline and Fall of the 


% Roman Empire.” By R. Wynne, Rector 
of St. Alphage, London. 


Fr is not a little ſarpriſing, that this juſtly 
admired hiſtorian ſhould diſcover ſuch an 
excels of candour towards Nero, the moſt 
execrable monſter that ever diſgraced a 

n throne, 
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ale againſt the er of Chriſtiani- 
ty, the innocent victims of his rage. 


He gives an account of the dreadful fire 


that conſumed the greater part of Rome 


(Chap. XVI. p. 532.) in the reign of Nero; 
and endeayours to vindicate his character 
from the imputation of having ſet the City 

on fire, contrary to the concurrent teſtimony 
of all the Roman hiſtorians . Nay, Mr. G. 
talks of Nero's generoſity and humanity, on 
account of ſome Popular act; which, as 
Tacitus hints ||, were intended to remove 
the ſuſpicion of his being the incendiary. 
But let us hear what Suetonius ſays of this 
melancholy event, the cauſe of it, and of the 
emperor's behaviour on this occaſion; who 
certainly had a better opportunity of inveſti- 


_ gating 


* Tacit, Annal. XV. Sueton. in Neron. Dion. co us, Lib. 
LXII. p. IEG Oroftus VII. 7 11 


_ Quæ quanquam popularia, '&c. ſays Tacitus. a 


Sed non ope humana, non largitionibus prineipis, aut 
deum placamentis, decedebat infamia, quin juſſum incendi- 
um crederetur. Idem. Annal. XV. 


„ 


bo 


no! 


Lib. 


aut 
endl- 
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gating the truth, (as he was born in the 


reign of Veſpaſion, and is reckoned a moſt 

accurate and candid writer) than our au- 
thor. © Quaſi deformitate veterum ædifi- 
* ciorum, et anguſtiis flexuriſque vicorum 
* affenſus, incendit urbem tam palam, ut 
* plerique conſulares, cubicularios ejus, cum 
« ſtupa tædaque, in prædiis ſais deprebepſos 
non attigerint; et quædam horrea circa 
“ domum Auream, quorum ſpatium maxime 
deſiderabat, ut bellicis machinis labefactata, 
atque inflammata ſint, quod ſaxeo muro 
conſtructa erant.” — © Hoc ingendjum e 


* turri Mæcenatiana proſpectans, letuſque 


„Aammæ, ut aiebat, pulchritudine, warn Iii 
in illo ſuo ſcenico habitu decantavit +.” 
Mr. G. after Tacitus, mentioning Nero's 
throwing open the imperial gardens to the 
diſtreſſed multitude, & c. applauds his genero- 
ſity. It appears very probable, however, 

from 


* About 5 or 6 years after the fire. 


ä is circumſtance i ; | 
+ This circumſtance is mentioned by Tacitus, who was 


born before this fire, as a report which the emperor could | 
not ſuppreſs. Idem. Ibid. 
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from Suetonius, that this was done to carry 
the effects of the poor ſufferers into his gar- 
dens, which he promiſed to do gratis; but 
would not ſuffer the owners to touch what 
the flames had ſpared, and converted all to 
his own uſe. © Ac ne non hinc quoque, 
* ſays his impartial biographer, quantum 
poſſet prædæ et manubiarum invaderet, 
* pollicitus cadaverum et ruderum gratuitam 
tc egiſtionem; nemini ad reliquias rerum ſua- 
rum adire permiſtt.” * YO 


From theſe paſſages, and the authors re- 
ferred to in the note above, the guilt and 
profligacy of Nero, with regard to this con- 
flagration which laſted ſix days, cannot be 
queſtioned, I think, without an uncommon 
degree of ſcepticiſm ; and a perſon, who by a 
pretended inveſtigation of truth, endeavours 
to explain away a notorious matter of fact, 
recorded by a cotemporary and ſeveral ſuc- 


ceeding hiſtorians, hardly deſerves a ſerious 


anſwer. 
Let 
* Sueton. in Neron, Cap. XXXVIII. 


cc 


et 


et 


G 


Let us now examine the account of the 
dreadful havock Nero made among the Chriſ-. 
trans, in order to avoid the public odium, 
which he had juſtly incurred for ſetting the 
Capital on fire, that he might enlarge his 
palace, &c. 


* With this view [to divert the ſuſpicion 
* of his having ſet Rome on fire *] he 
Nero] inflided the moſt exquiſite tor- 
* tures on. thoſe men, who, under the vulgar 
* appellation of Chriſtians, were already 
* branded with DESERVED infamy.” They 
% derive their name and origin from Chriſt, 
* who 1n the reign of Tiberius had ſuffered 
death, by the ſentence of the procurator 
« Pontius Flats, 


« For a while, this dire ſuperſtition was 
« checked ; but it again burſt forth; and not 
only ſpread itſelf over Judea, the firſt ſeat 
« of this miſchievous ſet, but was even in- 
* troduced into Rome, the common aſylum, 


which 


* Gribben's Tranſlation of a paſſage in Tacitus.” * 


=” 
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% which receives and protects whatever is 
« atrocious.” The confeſſions of thoſe 
* who were ſeized, diſcovered a great mul- 
« titude of their accomplices ; and they were 
& all convicted, not ſo much for the crime 
* of ſetting fire to the city, as for THEIR 
* hatred of mankind.” They died in tor- 
* ments; and their torments were embit- 


4 tered by inſult and deriſion.“ Some 


« were nailed on croſſes; others ſown up 
in ſkins of wild beaſts, and expoſed to the 
“fury of dogs: others again, ſmeared over 


„with combuſtible materials, were uſed as 


* torches to illuminate the night.“ The 


_ © gardens of Nero were deſtined for the 


% melancholy ſpectacle, which was accom- 
% panied with a horſe race, and HoNOURED 
* WITH THE PRESENCE of the Emperor; 


« who mingled with the populace in the 


* dreſs and attitude of a charioteer.” The 


« guilt of the Chriſtians defer ved, indeed, the 


* moſ# exemplary puniſoment; but the public 


© abhorrence was changed into commiſera- 


* tion, from the opinion that thoſe unhappy 
* wretches were ſacrificed, not ſo much to 
e the 


X\ 


„ 


« the rigour of juſtice, as to the eruelty of 
* the tyrant,” * 


That the learned reader may judge, whe- 
ther the above be a juſt tranflation of Ta- 
citus's words, I ſhall tranſcribe the original 
paſſage to which the author refers; and 
cannot help obſerving, that though the Ro- 
man is far from being candid, in the account 
he gives of this tranſaction; yet the Engliſh 
hiſtorian is leſs candid in his tranſlation and 
remarks on the former ; notwithſtanding 
they are both excellent hiſtorians. 


Ergo abolendo rumori Nero ſubdidit 
* reos, et quæſitiſſimis pœnis affecit, quos 
(1) per Aagitia inviſos vulgus Chriſtianos 
„ appellabat.” “ Auctor nominis ejus Chriſ- 
* tus, qui, Tiberio imperitante, per pro- 
« curatorem Pontium Pilatum ſupplicio af- 
* fetus erat. Repreſſaque in præſens 
« exitiabilis ſuperſtitio rurſus erumpebat, non 


| modo 


* Gibbor's Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. Chap. 
XVI. p. 533, 334. 
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* modo per Judæam, originem ejus mali, 
* ſed per urbem etiam: quo cuncta undique 
e atrocia aut pudenda confluunt celebran- 
„% turque.” „ Tgitur primo eorrepti qui (2) 
72 fatebantur, deinde indicio eorum multitudo 
* ingens, haut perinde in crimine incendii, 
* quam (3) odio humani generis convicti 
% ſunt,” Et pereuntibus addita ludibria, 
* ut ferarum tergis contecti, laniatu canum 

„ interirent ; aut crucibus affixi, aut flam- 

% mand1, atque ubi deſeciſſet dies, in uſum 

* nocturni luminis urerentur.” © Hortos ſuos 
* e1 ſpectaculo Nero obtulerat, et Circenſe 

« Indicrum edebat, habitu aurigæ permixtus 

e plebi, vel circulo inſfiſtens.” * Unde'quan- 

quam adverſus (4) ſontes, noviſſima exempla 

i meritos, miſeratio oriebatur ; (5) tanquam 

non utilitate publicd, Ted in ſevitiam unius 
4% abſumerentur.” * 


Remarks 7 


* Tacit. Annal. lib XV. Cap. 44. 
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Remarks on the above paſſage, and Ms. 
Gibbon's tranſlation, Sc, 


It does not appear from 'Tacitus, that the 
Chriſtians © were branded with deſerved in- 
« famy ;” we may learn from Pliny “, his 
friend and cotemporary, the true meaning 
of per Aagitia inviſos—Chriſtianos, which he 
calls Aagitia cobærentia nomini ; ſo that the 
pretended criminality was inherent in the 
name of Chriſtian, which was deteſted by 
the Pagans. (2) Qui fatebantur, were thoſe, 
who confeſſed that they were Chriſtians ; not 
that they had fired the city, of which Ta- 
citus, as well as his tranſlator, knew them 
to be innocent. The ſame Pliny informs 
us, that upon the bare confeſſion of Chriſti- 
anity, they were puniſhed even with death, 
if they perſiſted: Confitentes, iterum ac teri) 
interrogavi, ſupplicium minatus ; perſeverantes 


duci 1 . 


* Lib. X. Ep. 97. 


The 
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The words of Tacitus are a little ambigu- 
ous, though he clears. the Chriſtians from 
the vile imputation ; but there is no ambi- 
guity in the tranſlation ; for Mr. G. makes 
them confeſs the crime, and diſcover a great 
_ multitude of their accomplices. It is true, 
he ſays, after Tacitus, © that they were con- 
victed, not ſo much for the crime of ſett- 
ing fire to the city, as for their hatred of 
«© human kind.” Indeed, the latter clauſe 
does not ſeem to convey the true meaning 
of Tacitus; who, by odio humani generis, 
fignifies, that they were hated by all mankind; 
which is partly explained by bis invi/es per 
Rag itia a little above, they were hateful on 
account of their name, which was reckoned | 
infamous. This was plainly foretold by the 
humble founder of their religion, © that they 
e ſhould be hated of all men on account of 
« his name.” Add to this, that Suetonius 
informs us, that © Nero inflicted various 
4 puniſhments on the Chriſtians, on ac- 
« count of their new and impious ſuperſti- 


“tion Is 
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tion; * but does not mention the ſlighteſt 


_ ſuſpicion of their having ſet fire to the city, 


though he gives a particular account of it in 
another chapter + of the life of Nero. 4. It 


is far from acting the part of a candid and 


impartial hiſtorian to aſſert, as Tacitus does, 
and his tranſlator even in ſtronger terms, 
that the Chriſtians were ſontes, et novifjima 
exempla meritos, without ſpecifying any 
crime that they were guilty of. Indeed he 
knew, or might have known, from his friend 


Pliny, that they were guilty of no crime; 


but that their religion bound them by a ſo- 
lemn engagement not to commit any. 


As to Mr. Gibbon's four obſervations on 
the above paſſage in Tacitus, the firſt is 
obvious und inconteſtable; the ſecond and 
third are vague conjectures, ſupported by 

no 


* AMiQi ſuppliciis Chriſtiani, genus hominum ſuperſtiti- 
onis novæ ac malefice. Suet. in Nero. Cap. 16. 


bid. Cap. xxxviii, 


{| Plin. Lib. x. Ep. 97: 
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no authority; but the fourth is totally void 
of foundation, viz. That the religious 
« tenets of the Chriſtians, were never made 
* a ſubject of puniſhment, or even of en- 
* quiry.” The contrary is exceedingly evi- 
dent, from the Epiſtle of Pliny, and the 


paſſage in Suetonius quoted above; and Mr. 


G. refers to the latter in his firſt obſerva- 
tion, ſo that he could not overlook it. 'The 
laſt inſtance of Mr. G's altering 'the ſenſe 
of Tacitus in this celebrated paſſage, is at 
the concluſion ; where he renders (5) fan- 
quam non utilitate publica, not ſo much to 
e the rigour of Juſtice,” as if the Chriſtians 
were in ſome meaſure, 7u//y puniſhed ; 
whereas the hiſtorian mentions only the 
public utility, which was often made the 
pretence for puniſhing the innocent Chriſ- 
tians. 


Remark; 
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Remarks on the Author's account of the con- 


duct of Pliny the younger, and the emperor 
Trajan, towards the Chriſtians. 


Under the reign of Trajan,” ſays Mr, 
G. „the younger Pliny was entruſted with 
* the government of Bithynia and Pontus. 
He ſoon found himſelf at a loſs to deter- 
mine, by what rule of juſtice, or of law, 
* he ſhould direct his conduct in the execu- 
tion of an office, the moſt repugnant to his 
* humanity. Pliny had never aſſiſted at 


any judicial proceedings againſt the Chriſ- 


e tians, with whoſe name alone he ſeems to 
* be acquainted ; and he was totally unin- 
formed with regard to the nature of their 
* ouilt, &c.”—* The life of Pliny had been 
«* employed in the acquiſition of learning, 
„ 2nd in the buſineſs of the world. The 
« anſwer of Trajan, to which the Chriſtians 
of the , age have frequently ap- 
_« pealed, 


* Chap. vi. p. 340, 547. 
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* pealed, diſcovers as much regard for juſ- 
* tice and humanity, as could be reconciled 
«with his miſtaken notion of religious po- 
« licy. Inſtcad of diſplaying the implacable 
e zeal of an inquifitor, — the emperor ex- 
* preſſes much more ſolicitude to protect 
the ſecurity of the innocent, than to pre- 


vent the eſcape of the guilty.— Though 
he directs the magiſtrates to puniſh ſuch 


'G perſons as are legally * convicted, he pro- 
* hibits, with a very humane inconſiſtency, 
from making any enquiries concerning the 
ſuppoſed criminals.” | 


Notwithſtanding theſe encomiums on a- 
Jan and Pliny, T can look upon their miſtaken 
notion of religious policy F in no other light, 

but 


* How could they be legally convicted, if, as Mr. G. 
informs a few lines higher, there were no general laws or 
& decrees of the ſenate in force againſt the Chriftians, —— 
t and neither Trajan, nor any of his virtuous predeceſſors, 
*© had publicly declared their intentions concerning the new 
66 ſec.” 


I Melmeth, ig his tranſlation of Pliny's Letters, endea- 
vours to exculpate him by the ſame arguments. 


ac 


but that of Intolerance ; and it was the 
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height of arrogance in the former to aſſume, 


and the moſt ſervile flattery in the latter to 


pay, divine hondurs to his maſter. 'Their 


Roman anceſtors would have bluſhed to de- 


mand ſuch baſe adulation, and ſpurned at 
the propoſal with indignation; and yet Pliny 
uſes the mean artifice of introducing the 
emperor's image * among thoſe of the gods, 
in order to lay a ſnare for the Chriſtians. 
Hence their refuſal to offer incenſe, &c. to 
the idols, was looked upon as want of re- 
ſpect to their ſovereign, and conſtrued into 
treaſon by a minion 'of the court, and pu- 
niſhed accordingly. It farther appears by his 
own account, that this learned, humane, and 
uninformed governor, was well informed of 
the innocence, and inoffenſive behaviour of 
the Chriſtians; for, in the ſame letter, he 
gives the emperor, a candid and circumſtan- 
tial account of the laudable deſign of their 
private aſſemblies; which, however, they 

Wl O 1-1 3 ia" 


* Imagini tuæ, quam propter hoc juſſeram afferri, thure 
ac vino ſupplicarent. Lib. x. Ep. 97. 
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had omitted, in purſuance of the edict, 
which he had publiſhed by his maſter's or- 
ders. Notwithſtanding all this, in the true 
ſpirit of an Inquiftor, the humane Pliny put 
two Deaconeſſes to the torture, in order, as 
he ſays, to find out the truth; but found in 
their confeſſion, only an exceſſive and bad 
ſuperſtition, as he calls it. With how much 
more dignity, as well as juſtice, did one of 
Nero's governors behave towards the apoſtle 
Paul on a ſimilar occaſion? It is not the 
£ cuſtom of the Romans, ſays Feſtus to the 
Jeu, to give up any man to be put to 
death, before the accuſed have the accuſers 
face to face, * and has an opportunity of 
making his defence, as to the crime laid to 
his charge. © Being deſirous of know- 
ing the crime; of which the Fews accuſed 
Ful, ſays Lyſas the tribune, I brought 
58 * him before their council; whom I found 
Ie 5 [a to 


py | 


* Thoſe Chriſtians, whom Pliny examined, had no other 
accuſer, but an anonymous libel : Propoſitus eft libellus fin! 
autore, multorum naming continens. Idem, Ibid. 


+ Acts xxv. 16. 


hg 


other 


ſine 
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* to be accuſed concerning queſtions of their 
„law, but to have nothing laid to his charge 


ae worthy of death or of bonds. In the 


ſame ſtyle the recorder addreſſes the tumul- 
tuous citizens of Epheſus, 6 [Theſe men, ſays 
„he, whom you have brought hither, are 
neither robbers of temples, nor blaſphemers 
* of your goddeſs. Therefore, if Demetrius, 
4 and the artificers who are with him, have 
« a charge againſt any one, the courts are 
open, and there are. proconſuls; let them 
65 implead one another.“ 


Pliny likewiſe tells the emperor, 2. That, 
let their confeſſion be what it would, he | 
did not doubt, but their perſeverance and 
" "INI; obſtinacy 1 ought to be pu- 


5 W 


Ads xxili, 28, 29, 30. 


+ Acts xix, 37, 38. 5 53 


— 


This heroic conſtancy and inflexibility, vii rather to 
have been admired by a Roman. 


Juſtum et tenacem propoſiti virum 
Non civium ardor prava jubentium, . 

Non vultus inſtantis tyranni, 
Mente quatit ſolids —— 


Hor. Lib. III. Ola x, 
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nithed” * Than, by his anſwer, approves of 
what Pliny had done with regard to the 
Chriftians; and though he would not have 
him ſearch for ſack victims to his tyranny, 
yet he orders them to be puniſhed, unleſs 
they renounced their Fan however, he 
Aifapproved of anonymous libels, about 
which his govertior of Bithynia ſeems to 
hefftate. * 


TY I diſks r this remarkable Epiſtle, ! 
cannot help obſerving, that it ſeems to con- 
tradict Mr. G's aſſertion, about the ſmall 
number of Chriſtians i in the Roman empire, 
. and the contemptible light in which they 
were looked upon by the Roman magiſtrates. 
6 Many, ſays Pliny, of every age, rank, and 
« ſex, are, and will be, brought to a trial; 
* nor are cities only, but villages, and the 
* country infected with the contagion of 
* that ſyperſtition—lc 1 1s certainly evident 
e that 


* Neque enim dubitabam, qualecunque eſſet quod fateren- 
tur, pervicaciam certe, et inflexibilem obſtinationem debere 
* Lib. x. * 97. 
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e that the temples which were almoſt de- 
« ſerted, begin to be frequented; and the 
« ſacrifices, which had been long intermitted, 
* begin to be renewed *, &c. | 


* Multi omnis ætatis, omnis ordinis, utriuſque ſexũs 
etiam, vocantur in periculum, et vocabuntur, Neque enim 
civitates tantùm, fed vicos etiam atque agros ſuperſtitionis 
iſtius contagio pervagata eſt: quæ videtur ſiſti et corrigi 
poſſe. Certe ſatis conſtat, prope jam deſolata templa cce- 
piſſe celebrari, et ſacra ſolennia diu intermiſſa repeti ; paſ- 
ſimque vænire victimas, quarum adhuc rariſſimus emptor 
inveniebatur. Idem, bid. 


This was in conſequence of the perſecution carried on by 
Pliny and his mild and humane maſter. 
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TWO LAST CHAPTERS 


Mx. GIBBON's HISTORY, 
OF THE 
DECEFSR Aa ls 
OP THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE, 
18 & 


LETTER vo a FRIEND. 


—  — Cumque talis prodiſſet, ut preſtigiis quibuſdam admi- 
randis facile poſſet imponere lectori vel imperito, vel fim- 
plici, vel parum attento, non fuit conſilium prorſus obti- 
ceſcere ; præſertim eum ſint, quibus nihil non arrideat, quod 
diverſam factionem adjuvet. 1 | 
ExaSmi Op. V. ix. p. 123. Ed. Clerici. 
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DEAR SIR, 


Sov have been pleaſed to deſire my 
thoughts on a late diſtinguiſhed publication. 
I have conſidered the work, with ſome de- 


gree of attention, and eſpecially that part « of 


it, to which your queſtions principally re- | 


late. Such remarks as have occutred to me, 
are wholly at your ſervice. 


er true friend to Chriſtianity, cannot 
but feel himſelf intereſted i in the concluding 


chapters of Mr. Gibbon's Hiſtory. It is 


much to be lamented, that © the melancholy. 
duty impoſed upon the hiſtorian,” ® ſhould 


have 3 to him, ſo facred, and indiſ⸗ 


penſable. The validity of this plea may 


8 conteſted, ſhould it be. found, that 
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Ch. 15. p. 450. The firſt edition is all along referred 
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one unhappy, bias prevails throughout the 


whole courſe of his reſearches ; that the 


Apologiſts of Chriſtianity, are vilified on 
every occaſion ; the objections of its adver- 
ſaries induſtriouſly brought forward, and the 


© - 


teſtimonies in favour of our religion, ſome- 


times wag concealed, at other times miſ- 


F CGI3E5 
7 


repreſented. | 


\ 


The paſſages which 1 allude to. from the 
nature of the work itſelf, affect. only, for 
the moſt part, the hiftory of the firſt ages 


of Chriſtianity. But there are alſo, far too 


many oblique and ungenerous inſinuations, 


which fail not to ſuggeſt their own, proper 
inferences, and which affect materially, the 
general credit of Chriſtianity. , 
Bat 9d ON it: 
The enemy, kid in wthe mean hs. 
often lies bid behind. the ſhield. of ſome 
bolder warrior ; and ſhoots his en venomed 
darts, under the protection of ſome avowed 
heretic, of the age.—It may be added, that 
the ſingular addreſs of the hiſtorian, has 
ſerved even to make the laboured argu- 
N | ments 


th 


lat 
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ments of modern writers, coincide with the 
deſcription of a remote period of antiquity; 
and has introduced many well-known ob- 
jections to Chriſtianity, which the refined 
ſcepticiſm of the preſent age, claims for its 
own, * 1 ſhall endeavour to oppoſe his ob- 
lique cenſures, by open argument; and ſhal} 
enquire into the real weight of the objecti- 
ons, which he has thought fit to ſet: before 
us, with the ſtricteſt candour. 10 

It ſhould be remarked carefully, that it is 
not the author's deſign, to account for the 
propagation of Chriſtianity from its earlieſt 
N wat nne a W n only. 


The fiſt, N _ ——__—— 3 of 


the n. of its miraculous propagation, 


will 


* We are obliged to attribute to the preſent age, the in- 
vention of many metaphyſical ſubtleties, and perhaps of 
ſome arguments of another kind; but for the moſt part, 
even the licentiouſneſs of modern infidelity, has been only 
able to revive old arguments, diſguiſed under ſome neu 
form. This is a truth, which muſt ſtrike every one, verſed 
in the hiſtory of infidelity, with the ſtrongeſt conviction, 


C2040 
will not certainly, be found, to be concern- 


ed in his diſquiſitions, ſince it is not com- 
prehended in his deſign. He will be found 
on examination, to have conſidered only, 
that later period, which commences after 
the times of the Apoſtles, and which exhibits 
to us not the firſt planting, hut the ſucceſſive 


increaſe of ' Chriſtianity, after it had already 


taken root, and covered a ey . 
tract of country. 


If at any time he aſcends higher, he de- 
__ _— Wu from his proper 


Our author has not nd 3 409 Me. 


mal declaration, from what period he means 
to enquire into the progreſs of the eſtabliſn- 
ment of Chriſtianity, becauſe, probably it 
did not ſeem neceſſary. It muſt naturally be 
concluded, that he cannot have meant to en- 
ter into any earlier diſquiſition on the ſub- 
ject, than falls within the immediate com- 
paſs of his hiſtory. 


Reſpecting 


th; 
firt 


clo 
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| ReſpeRing his general plan, he acquaints 
that it is his deſign, in his three firſt 
and introduQory chapters, to deſcribe the 
the proſperous condition of the empire, 
and afterwards from the death of Marcus 
* Antoninus to deduce the moſt important 
« circumſtances of its decline and fall.” * 
But the death of Marcus Antoninus, hip- 
pened towards the clofe of the fecond cen- 
tury ; and we muſt conclude therefore, even 
in juftice to the hiſtorian, that his Enquiry, 
as to ſts expreſs and immediate deſith, can- 
not be meant to be carried any higher; 
and is not conſequently, at all concerned 


about the propagation of Chriſtianity, in i the 
x oh of the we 9 8955 


But this a contains the moſt ſtriking 
period, of the hiſtory, of the propagation, of 
our religion.—A period, nevertheleſs ſo ſhort, 
that taking! its date, before the middle of the 
firſt century, it does not extend even to the 

cloſe of it. 


The 
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The laſt | apoſtolic - journey of St. Paul, 
ended in the year ſixty eight. In the courſe 
of little more than thirty years after the 


death of Chriſt, his | doctrine was ſpread, 


nat a n part of the nn world. 


- Ty was Sch Gangs — Fanden to e 
Tiber, even in the moſt populous cities; and 
the fooliſhneſs of preaching overcame the 
wiſdom of famous orators, and philoſophers, 
as the ſteady piety of its votaries, overcame 
alſo the formidable oppoſition, of its moſt 
zealous enemies. 


And the evidence of this period, it ap- 
pears then we are Rill left in full poſſeſſ jon 
of. 


A period of fuch peculiar importance „ 


the annals of Chriſtianity, that the judicious 
advocate of our faith, will ever, principally 
inſiſt on it. He will however inſiſt alſo, 
tho' in a leſs degree, on the ſucceeding ſin- 


. gular growth of Chriſtianity, amidſt the moſt 


cruel perſecutions, and in ſpite of the moſt 
terri- 


1 
{ 

1 
1 
I 
I 
= 
| 


t 


(ae 

terrifying oppoſition. He will not decline, 
to give an anſwer, to many even of the moſt 
favourite objections, that are ſometimes 
urged, as to the character and conduct of the 
firſt Chriſtians; nor refuſe to meet the ene- 
my of his faith, though he has artfully made 
a diverſion, into a country, which he is leſs 
property called: 297 to defend. 


With ink Hidlamly! to the ! of 


| the firſt Chriſtians, the matter _— Fe 
_ Bs Rasse tus.” | 


It is a debt, that we owe certainly to their 
a memoties, that we owe to Chriſtianity in 
n general, to keep them untainted, as far as 
may be, by the breath of ſlander; and we 
need not fear on the whole to affirm, that 
their lives did honour to their profe fie on. 
But if on the other hand, the ſentiments of 
individuals ſhould ſometimes be found un- 
charitable! and anbecoming ; if even their 
lives ſhould have" been diſgraceful to their 
faith, we are in no Tort, concerued to de- | 
tend their cauſe,” as the cauſe of Chriſtianity 
ri- HOU ; itſelf. 
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itſelf. We may lament that fo pure a reli- 
gion ſhould fo ſoon have contracted a mix- 
ture of corruption, even during her firſt re- 
1idence on earth, but we may find comfort 
in the reflection, that every material evi- 
dence, by which it is ſupported, ſtill re- 
mains in full force; and that the authentic 
records of her doctrines, may ſtill teach us 


what fruits they ought to have brought 
forth? in * and ſhould 050 Pony in us. 


2 Fa ſhall now beg leave to turn your atten- 


tion, to ſome of our author's diſquiſitions, 


as they preſent themſelves in order. It is by 
no means my deſign to follow him through 
all his reſearches. My remarks will be con- 
fined rather to particular paſſages; and it 


will be more eſpecially my object, to exa- 


mine diligently into the force of the ſeveral 


teſtimonies collected, in ſupport of his aſ- 
ſertions; ſince ſhould. theſe be found to fail, 
the ſuperſtructure built upon them, muſt 


fall in conſequence. I ſhall, attend particu- 
larly alſo, to ſuch ſhort but ſignificant re- 


flections, not immediately relating to the 
ſubject 


( Mw 


ſab; ect of his 8 as our author has oc- 
caſionally indulged himſelf in, in the courſe 
of his general notes. F rom theſe, perhaps 
the true temper and deſign of our hiſtorian 
may beſt be collected, ſince in attending to 
them, we follow him as it were, into his 
moſt ſecret receſſes, and hear him ſpeaking 
in his own perſon. For all ſuch reflections 
too, he is more immediately accountable, 
ſhould it be found, that the hiſtory itſelf 
can by no means be ſaid to have required 
them. 


Much ſtreſs is laid by our author, on his 
firſt ſuppoſed cauſe of the rapid growth of 
the Chriſtian church. Yet how an in- 
flexible, and intolerant zeal,” * ſuch as 
condemned even the moſt harmleſs: ceremo- 


nies of paganiſm, could invite Pagans, amidſt 
all their prejudices, to embrace Chriſtianity, 
does not ſeem altogether ,caſy to explain, It 


might indeed produce the only effect, our 
author, in the recapitulation of his argu- 
_ has aſſigned to it; it might ſupply 


P Chriſtians 


. + P. 502. 
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_ Chriſtians with that invincible valour, which 
ſhould keep them firm to their received 
principles, but it could hardly be of ſervice 
in converting Pagans. Is not then this ſe- 


condary cauſe, inadequate | to its declared 
effec ? 


To the next cauſe alleged, we may cer- 
tainly attribute more force; and the friends 
of Chriſtianity, will very readily acknow- 
ledge the doctrine of a future life, brought to 
light by the goſpel, to have had its ſhare in 
ſpreading the belief of it. But with what 
propriety can this be conſidered, as an hu- 
man cauſe? Is not this diſtinguiſhed excel- 
lence of the Chriſtian revelation, to be con- 
ſidered rather as a part of the convincing 
* evidence of the doctrine itſelf,” * and as 
belonging to the very eſſence of the goſpel? 
If ſo, it is altogether improperly enumerated, 


among the ſecondary cauſes which aſſiſted 
the truth of the Chriſtian religion.” f 


The 


| P. 450. TP. 502. 


4 
J 


A 


The miraculous powers aſcribed to the 


primitive church, are aſſigned as a third 


cauſe. We may here alſo readily join iſſue 
with our author. But we may at the ſame 
time remind him, that he gains no ſtep to- 
wards accounting for the growth of Chriſ- 
tianity, from human cauſes,” * while he 
ſets before us, the ſuppoſed extraordinary 
interpoſition of the hand of God. 


Thus much, of his general delineation of 
the cauſes of the growth of the Chriſtian 


church. Let us proceed now to conſider 


ſuch diſquiſitions, as preſent themſelves in 
his particular diſplay of them. 


Among the firſt objects of his reſearches, 
the ſes of the Ebionites and Gnoftics, hold 
a diſtinguiſhed place. 


It will not be a matter of much wonder to 
any one, who conſiders the authoritative and 
expreſs deciſion, of the great Apoſtle of the 


T2 | Gentiles 


P. 479. 


a 
SGentiles—- who conſiders the general tenor 
and ſpirit of the goſpel—that in proceſs of 
time at leaſt, thoſe who like the Ebionites, 
contended for the retaining the ceremonies 
of the Moſaic law, as a part of the ſyſtem 
of Chriſtianity, ſhould be openly condemned 
and rejected, by every true Chriſtian. 


If an intemperate degree of zeal, exerted 
in a good cauſe, unhappily tranſported many 
into a culpable extreme, and led them not 
only to “ exclude their judaizing brethren 
from the hope of ſalvation, but to decline 
alſo, any intercourſe with them, in the 
* common offices of ſocial life,” * we have 
certainly to lament, the error of thoſe who 
knew-not what ſpirit they were of. 


But on the other hand, to have treated 
thoſe, who, while they profeſſed themſelves 
Chriſtians in principle, were Jews in prac- 
tice, as real and perfect Chriſtians, would 

have been to forego the plain and deciſive 
1s De precepts 


; 
* 


J 


„ P. 459. 
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pts 


„ 
precepts of the goſpel, which, when that 


| which was perfect was now come, enjoined, 


that that which was imperfect, ſhould be 
done away. 


The hiſtory of the Gnoſtics, were it fully 


diſplayed, would afford room for ſeveral im- 
portant obſervations. It might be ſhown, 
that their knowledge was not indeed ac- 
cording to truth, was rather in many in- 
ſtances in dire& oppoſition to it, and that 
their objections ſeem to have flowed prin- 
cipally, from that fruitful ſource of error, 
even in later times, a vain affectation of 
ſcience, falſely ſo called. Let us for the 
preſent, content ourſelves, with collecting 


ſuch ſcattered features of their true portra- 
ture, as even our author himſelf, who muſt 


be allowed certainly to have done full juſtice 
to their e may ſupp! 7 us with. 


I cannot however but _ mention of 
the profane deriſion of the Gnoſtics, in one 
inſtance. There is ſomething ſo extremely 


daring and horrible, in giving the ſoft epi- 


thet 


6214 


thet of © venal, * to an offence committed 
in defiance of the expreſs command of God, 
delivered by himſelf ;—there is ſuch a fla- 
grant want of truth, in aſſerting “eternal 
«* condemnation to have been pronounced 
* againſt human kind” F for this offence of 
their firſt progenitors, when every circum- 
ſtance of God's ſentence, relates to this life 
only; when no mention whatſoever, is 
made, of human kind in general, that we 
may well wonder, to find ſuch objections, 
repeated, by the too-faithful hiſtorian. 


For the reſt, let us avail ourſelves of his 
own acknowledgments, that the objections 
of the Gnoſtics, were * petulantly urged, 
* thro' vain ſcience, F that they delivered 
% themſelves to the guidance of a diſordered 
“imagination; that they degraded the ho- 
* nour of religion, | and impiouſly repre- 
* ſented the God of Iſrael” ¶ under a cha- 
racer, which cannot indeed belong to him. 


We 


Pont of 460. ＋ P. 469. 4 See Geneſis, ch. 3+ V. I 6---20, 
5 P. 461. || P. 462. J P. 460. 
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We may well apply on this occaſion, a 
very judicious remark, which we borrow 
from our author himſelf. © The enemies 
<« of a religion, never underſtand it, becauſe 
they hate it; and they often hate it, be- 
* cauſe they do not underſtand it. They 


adopt the moſt atrocious calumnies againſt 
66 it.“ * 


If notwithſtanding all this, the Gnoſtics 
* contributed to aſſiſt, rather than retard, 
the progreſs of Chriſtianity,” they ſeem 


* © Les ennemis d'une religion ne la connoiſſent jamais, 
* parceq'ils la haiſſent, et ſouvent ils la haiſſent, parceq' ils 
* ne la connoiſſent pas. Ils adoptent contre elle les calom- 
te nies les plus atroces.” GIBBON, Eſſai ſur Petude de la 
litterature. Lond. 1761. p. 111. | 


I am happy to ſeize an opportunity of acknowledging, 
that that attention to the Belles Lettres, which is diſplay- 
ed in the courſe of this work, forms its leaſt merit, It is 


preceded by an Engliſh dedication, which does the utmoſt 


honour to the author's heart. A dedication from A Son, 
diſtinguiſhing himſelf in literature, at an early period of 
life, addreſſed in the warmeſt terms of affection, to A 
RxesyPtcTED FATHER, I had almoſt faid, LET THIS 
EXPIATE | | 


＋ P. 462. 


E 
at leaſt to have formed their converts, very 
imperfectly, while © they required not any 
e belief of that antecedent revelation,” * 
which duly underſtood, forms an indiſpen- 
fable part of the genuine ſyſtem of Chriſtia- 
me. 


An extreme abhorrence of idolatry, 1s de- 
ſcribed to us, as a ſtriking feature, of the 
character of the firſt Chriſtians. This will 
not ſurely be condemned by thoſe, who are 
themſelves turned from vain idols, to the 
living God, 


It is indeed impoſſible to worſhip God 
and Jupiter; and if the zeal of Chriſtians 
ſometimes carried them to a ſerupulous ab- 
horrence of the very appearance of idolatry, 
even 1n its moſt harmleſs forms, it may be 
remembered, that they were expreſsly en- 


jolned to abſtain from all e of 
evil. 


What 


* P. 462, 


PF 


at 
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What wonder then, if thoſe, who were 
peculiarly called upon, not to ferve vain 
idols, fled even from the moſt ſacred feſ- 
« tivals of the Roman ritual, if they abhor- 
« ed even the humane licence of the Satur- 
„ nalia, and refaſed to hail the genial 


powers of fecundity ;” * when theſe feſti- 


vals were deſtined to indulge the pious re- 
membrance of the dead, with idolatrous ce- 
remonies, when, to partake of them, im- 
plied neceſſarily, a belief of the Ton of 
Polytheiſm! 


What wonder, if devoted as they were, 
to worſhip the Deity, in ſpirit and in truth, 
they remained unmoved by the ſplendor and 
pomp of external ceremonies, if even © the 
elegant forms, and agreeable fictions of 
the Greeks,” and the beautiful mytho- 


logy F of the poets, made no impreſſion on 
hw who were not engaged in the ſearch of 


what 


* P. 465. 


+ P. 465. Our author's deſcription of Paganiſm, in his 
former work, already quoted, is ſomewhat more accurate. 
Ce ſyſteme riant, mais abſurde, p. 109, 


Eis 


what was alluring to the eye, or pleaſing to 
the imagination,” but dedicated only, to the 
ſolemn ſtudy of pure religion 


In the courſe: of a diſplay, of the doctrines 

of a future ſtate among the Pagans of Greece 
and Rome, we find it acknowledged that 
even © the moſt ſublime efforts of philoſo- 
phy“ cannot aſcertain its exiſtence. * We 
are obliged to our author, for confirming 
- anew, the important arguments of others, 
in favour of the neceflity of that revela- 
tion, which in the general courſe of his diſ- 
quiſitions, he ſeems inſenſible of the value 
of. I ſhall not detain you long on this head. 
It ſeems only neceſſary to offer a few re- 
marks in vindication of the canonical au- 
thority of the Apocalypſe. 


In the council of Laodicea, we are told, 


the Apocalypſe was tacitly excluded from 
the ſacred canon, by the ſame churches of 
« Aſia, to which it was addreſſed,” + No 

new 


P. 468. Note 6 5. P. Ixix. 
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( 
] 
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new objection this! But ſince it has been 
thought proper, to bring it forward again 
into view, why 1s it not introduced, with a 
more exact ſtate of the caſe? From this, it 
muſt for ever appear, at the very worſt, 
that the point in queſtion, is ſtrictly pro- 
blematical, and that in the courſe of the de- 
bate, at leaſt, neither ſide, can claim a deci- 
ſive victory, If it cannot be ſhewn abſo- 
lutely, that the Apocalypſe was tacitly ap- 
proved by the council, ſo neither can it be 
ſhewn, that it was tacitly excluded, 


© The true ſtate of the caſe, is briefly this. 
. It ſhould be remarked, that it ſeems plainly 
to have been the immediate object of the 
* council, not to eſtabliſh a complete canon 
of the ſcriptures, but to aſcertain only, what 
books, among thoſe that were deemed ca- 
* nonical, ſhould be publicly read, in the 
- churches, They decree firſt, that no books 
E which were compoſed only by private per- 
» ſons, ſhould be read, nor any other that 
W 


were not canonical; but only thoſe, which 
belonged to the canon of the Old and New 
Teſta- 
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Teſtament. They then proceed to deter- 
mine, + which of theſe ſhould be read, and 
in their lift of the books of the New 'Teſ- 
tament, the Apocalypſe is not found in- 
cluded. : 


No direct reaſon, is given then for the 
omitting to make mention of the Apocalypſe. 
It is not proſcribed, but it is not enjoined to 
be read. f It has been conjectured, there- 
fore, not without ſeeming probability, that 
this was occaſioned only, by its being 
thought, too myſterious to be right y un- 
derſtood by common hearers. 5 


But of ſuch importance does this proble- 


matical objection appear to our author, that 
55 he 


®* Can. 59. Conc. Laod. Beveregii Synodicon, Ox. ln 
Tom. 1. p. 480. 


+ Can. 60. ibid. 481. 


t See Twells's critical examen of the new text and verſi- 
on of the New Teſtament, p. 3. where this point is fully 
* 


$ See Bp. Coſin's ſcholaſtical hiſtory, of the canon of 
ſcripture, ch. vi. Ixii. 
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he is able to aſſign no other cauſe, for the 
Apocalypſe's having been received by the 
_ Proteſtant churches, than, the advantage 
of turning its myſterious prophecies againſt 
the ſee of Rome.” | 


We cannot indeed adopt the cauſe he has 
aſſigned, but we will ſupply him, not with 
one reaſon in the plagg of it, but with many 
and abundant reaſons. 


In leſs than threeſcore years after the 
council of Laodicea, the Synod of Carthage, 
reckons the Apocalypſe by name, among the 
canonical books of the New Teſtament. * 
And in the ſeventh century, the ſixth ge- 


neral council, fully eſtabliſhed the autho- 


rity of this Synod, and confirmed its de- 
crees. Þ 


The teſtimonies of the Fathers in favour 
of the authenticity of this book are nu- 
merous. | 


* 


We 
* Conc. Carthag. can. 47. tem. 2. Conc. Labbe. 


+ Bey. Synod, C:n. 2. tom. 1. p. 158. 
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We may allege, thoſe of Juſtin Martyr, 
Irenæus, Clemens, Tertullian, Origen, Cy- 
prian, and Lactantius; to omit mentioning 
ſeveral others.“ We need not therefore 
ſeemingly be at a loſs, as our author is, to 
account for the reception of the Apocalypſe, 
even in the Greek churches, when we find 
ſo many of the Greek, as well as the Latin 
Fathers, bearing teſtimony to it. Much leſs 
need we aſſign, an uRrorthy, and intereſted 
reaſon for its reception in the proteſtant 
churches. 


Indeed the very eminent writer, whom 
our author has choſen to refer to, (not ſurely 
for a confirmation of the whole of his re- 
mark) might have ſuggeſted to his thoughts, 
the reaſons that have led the ſeveral churches, 
to 


J. Martyr dial. xx. 4 or 6, Irenzus, I. 4. c. 37. Ori- 
gen Comment in Joann. xiv. 6, 7. Cyprian de bon. pudi- 
cit. xxii, 9. Lact. Ep. c. xliii. Tertull. adv. od . 3. 


c. xiv. 


The ſeveral paſſages of the Fathers, that bear teſtimony 
to the ſeriptures, may be ſeen under one view, in a very 
uſeful work, by the Rev. Mr. Atkinſon, entitled, a Table 
of the Evidence of the Sacred Canon. 


— 


* 


e 
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to receive the Apocalypſe, as canonical. On 
conſulting his elegant diſcourſes, we ſhall 
find the uſe of the apocalyptic prophecies, 
againſt the church of Rome, touched on, by 
the hand of a maſter; * but we ſhall find the 
ſame able interpreter of theſe prophecies, 
agreeing with thoſe who conſider this book, 
as more ſtrongly atteſted, than even any other 
book, of the New Teſtament, + 

One word, concerning, © the condemna- 
tion of the wiſeſt and moſt virtuous of the 
“ Pagans,” ſtated by our author, as the un- 
animous doctrine of the primitive church. 
It may not be improper to remark, that 
% the vehement Tertullian, is here, the 


only evidence appealed to. Nor is it on this 


occaſion 


* Bp, Hurd's Sermon xii, vol. 2. p. 208. 


+ Sermon x. p. 111. (note) vol. 2. 2d. edit. 12mo, 1773. 
The obſervation introduced there, ought not to be paſſed 
over. cc If the authority of this momentous book be 
t indeed queſtionable, the church of Rome could hardly 
e have failed long ſince to make the diſcovery, or to tri- 
* umph in it.“ | 


P. 473. 
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occaſion only, but on many others alſo, * 
that he is brought forward to view, as if we 
were to conſider him, as our author's fa- 
vourite witneſs. It muſt be confeſſed, that 
the writings of this“ zealous African,” 
however they may on many accounts deſerve 
our reſpect, ſometimes alſo, breathe a ſpirit, 
altogether contrary to the plain dictates of 
Chriſtian charity, and ſtill oftener exhibit 
inſtances of a miſtaken piety, that is rather 
enthuſiaſtic, than ratienal. How far it be- 
came our author to ſele diligently, the ble- 
miſhes that tain the writings of this intem- 
perate advocate of Chriſtianity ; how far 
even © the melancholy duty impoſed on the 
*< hiſtorian,” on this, as well as other occa- 
ſions, may ſerve to plead his apology, we 
have ventured to aſſert, is at leaſt uncer- 
tain. 


There may be thoſe among the fathers of 
the church, who have openly aſſerted the 
crime of obſtinately perſiſting,” in the 
| worſhip 


* See notes 39. 41. 45. 47. 49. 83, &c. and p. 484. 
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warſhip, of falſe geities, when they had it in 
their power to know the true God. St. Paul 
had dec clared men inexcuſable, for tl their idol- 
atry, even under a reference to the, ght of 
nature only. * But to warn men of their 


520 
fins, and to pronounce their abſolute. con- 


demnatign, in conſequence of thoſe ſins, | Are 
diſtina thin 8. It might well be faid, that 
thoſe obſtinate idolaters, who wiltully ſhut 

their eyes againſt the light of nature and re- 
velation, did not deſerve pardon” of the 
deity. If our. author means to afſert, that 
_ the. fathers taught that neither could ſuch 
_pardon « be expected by any means, this 
requires further proof; and cannot be grant- 
ed on the thle evidence of the inhuman and 
been declamation, „ the ſtern 


» kn 


But it is not the faith of the primitive 
church alone, that undergoes the ſeverity of 
our author s cenſure, The fame offenſi ive 


\dogrine, he aſſerts, is Rill « the public doc- | 
2 | ee trine 


* Rom. i. 20 21 
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trine of all the Chriſtian churches, * But he 
aſſerts it wholly without proof. I cannot 
| but preſume to enter a proteſt againſt our 
author's judgment, at leaſt in the name of 
one church, the church of England; and am 
bold to affirm, that her mild deciſions, are 
not ſtained with ſo foul a blot, as, © the con- 
demnation of the wiſeſt and moſt virtuous 
525 Pagans.“ 


In the mean time let him bluſh at the re- 
membrance, of having included that church 
of which he is himſelf a member, in ſo ſevere 
a cenſure, without even attempting to bring 
proof of the truth of his aſſertion. 


I ſhould be but ill inclined to take any 
notice of our author's diſquiſitions concern- 
_ Ing the miraculous powers of the primitive 
church, had not ſome refſections fallen from 
him (not perhaps neceſſarily ſuggeſted by his 
| immediate ſubject) which affect materially, 
2 the faith of modern Chriſtians, © That 


very 


Note 68. p. xx. 


# 


w 


ee 


( 8 


very free and ingenious inquiry, which, 


in his own words, © appears to have excited 


A general ſcandal among the divines of our 
« own, as well as of the other churches of 
Europe, met with many learned anta- 
goniſts. To enter again into ſo recent a 
controverſy, to repeat anſwers, ſo eaſy 
to be conſulted, would be altogether ſuper- 
fluous, | 


But the deſcription that he gives us of the 
faith of modern times, is indeed melancholy 


and alarming. * A latent, and even invo- 
_« Juntary ſcepticiſm adheres to the moſt pious 


« diſpoſitions. Their admiſſion of ſuperna- 
„ tural truths, is much leſs an active conſent, 
« than a cold and paſſive acquieſcence. Ac- 
* cuſtomed long ſince to obſerve and to re- 
ſpect the invariable order of nature, our 
* reaſon, or at leaſt our imagination is not 


. « ſufficiently prepared to ſuſtain the viſible 


action of the Deity.” * 


.Q 2 | I would 


P. 478. 
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1 would willingly hope, that there can be 
but little reaſon to think that ſuch ſcepticiſm 
adheres to, the moſt pious diſpoſitions,” 
or that they admit the fupernatural truths 
* of the goſpel but with a cold and paſſive 

* acquieſcence.” An active inquiry into the 
authenticity of Revelation, (and ſuch ſurely 
e muſt expect from pious diſpoſitions) will 
not fail to produce an active, ready, and 

willing conſent. Later hiſtories do indeed 
*ſet before us, the invariable order of na- 
ture, rather than the viſible action of 
the Deity” employed, in changing its 
*courſe, for the purpoſe of ſealing his authen- 
tic inſtructions, in the ſight of his creatures. 
But this affords no argument againſt our be- 
-Heving fully, the wonders of former ages, 
when ſufficiently atteſted to us. In ſuch 
caſe the ſpace of time, which has paſſed ſince, 
may well be ſaid, to be, in a manner, anni- 
b Bilated. Through the medium of authentic 

hiſtory, we are ſet in the place, as it were, 

of actual ſpectators of the events, and no 
"Wreſpet” can be due, to the invariable 

order of nature” that is not far exceeded 


by 
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by the reſpect due to * the authentic won- 


ders of the evangelio hiſtory, when the 
end plainly ſeems worthy of the interpoſition 


of God, A rational faith thus acquired, will 


indeed become naturally, © a deep impreſſi- 
* on,” and may be ſit — as * 
Chriſtian's trueſt b | 


Bot the nter we bar * 8 


ing, is in reality no other than the well 
known argument of Mr; Hume, cloathed in 


a new form, for the preſent occaſion. It has 


been ſo often and ſo fully anſwered, that it 
is needlefs to take further notice of it. f 


We ſhall readily acknowledge, that the doc- 
tors of the church of England, are to be 
reckoned among thoſe, „more rigid, but 
orthodox teachers, who conſider “ the moral 


virtues as deſtitute of any value, or effi- 
cacy, in the work of our juſtification.“ 


n 
a : , 
| Pl 8 
7 ; 
, ” 
* 


P. 479. 


+ See Dr. Adam's Eſſay on miracles, Dr. Campbell's 


inquiry, &c. and the late Dr. Powell's ſermons. 
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We will only add, that theſe rigid doc- 
tors, tho' they exclude the moral virtues 
from the office of juſtifying, teach at the 
ſame deer the abſolute neceſſity of praciling 
n | 


The well-known - reproach of Celſus, 
« when it is cleared from miſrepreſentation, 
contributes, ſays our author, to the ho- 
4%,nour' bf. the church.“ We readily acqui- 
eſce in the obſervation. e eee 


But we may not perhaps be willing to ac- 
knowledge, that, the influx of the moſt 
.* abandoned of ſinners, contributed fo 
much to the increaſe of the cen as he 
ſeems to Wigs: SGH: 

hat m many 1 were con- 
verted in the firſt ages of Chriſtianity, may 
readily be granted; but that the number of 

thoſe who needed no repentance was greater, 
may likewiſe be aſſerted. 


* P. 480. 


2 The 
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The teſtimony of Origen, who in the opi- 
nion even of our author, was intimately 
- acquainted with the hiſtory | of the Chriſ- 
„ tians * is expreſs. 


* Ch. 16. p. $46. However Origin may ſometimes meet 
with reſpect from our author, he ſtands elſewhere accuſed of 
the moſt diſingenuous conduct in mutilating the objection of 
his adverſary Celſus (ſee note 101. P. IXxi.) I am not able 
to diſcover the leaſt traces of mutilation z but had there even 
been room for ſuſpicion, I ſhould have thought candour had 
obliged me to be very cautious in exhibiting the accuſation, 
in an inſtance in which there is no opportunity of com- 
paring the paſſage, with the original.—I ſhould have been 
the more -cautious, becauſe the method which Origin has 
purſued, beſpeaks the utmoſt fairneſs in his proceedings, 
He does not interweave the objections of his adverſary, as 
he might have done, into the body of his text, but ſtates 
them ſeparately, to all appearance at leaſt, in his own 
words. But to paſs by all this, I am ſorry to be obliged 
to add, that the charge of mutilation, in this caſe, lies at 
our author's door. Origin expreſsly denies the accuſation of 
Celſus, and does not attempt to anſwer his objection, be- 
cauſe, as he aſſerts, it appears wholly upon a falſe ſuppoſition. 
ira oa, og eo Tw Keaow, quem ey TOS E225, Atywy A 1g 
naa ae, Y quot rolau r- and then, (having quoted 
the pa eo TovTwy ovy, <A 10908, & vf. Nel TIS Wan 


\ After this, we wm leaſt det agree with our 3 that 
Celſus has urged his objection, with great candour ; and we 
may 


(+) 


4 if any ci one, ſays he, will eahdidy con- 
40 ſider us Chriſtians, we can produce him 
« more who have been converted from a 
life not the worſt, than from a very wick- 
ed courſe. For they whoſe conſcience 
« ſpeaks favourably in their behalf, are diſ- 
8 poſed to wiſh, that our doctrine concern- 


« ing the future rewards of the good, may be 


true; and ſo are more ready to aſſent to 
« ths! goſpel, haha profligate a * 


"Rc do 1 we think indeed, that a the ſud- 


« den emotions of ſhame, of grief, and of 
« terror,” can be looked upon as neceſſay, 
towards a rational conyerſion ; : Nor is the 
general queſtion concerned about « wonder- 
ful converſions,” when we treat of the 
many thouſands that were converted in the 
firſt ages of Chriſtianity. 


R 358 18 That 


may aſk, how it can be ſuppoſed, that Origen, even had 
he been ſhewn to be capable of it, would mutilate an ob- 
jection, which he meant to we as founded on a falſe 
aſſertion | * | | 


* 
9 


„ Origen contra Celſ. Lib. 3. 


„ Pay 
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Phat Chrift alſo, as well as his Apoſtles; 
did indeed often addreſs themſelves to © thoſs 
* who were oppreſſed by the confciouttieſs 
* of their vices,” is indiſputably true. But 
we do not find however, that ſuch alone 
were converted, tho' the faving truths of the 
goſpel were often more immediately urged to 
them, becauſe they ftood moſt in need, of 
having them peculiarly enforced. Our di- 
vine maſter, may beſt apologize for his own 
conduct, in a manner worthy of himſelf. 
They that are whole, need not a pliyiician, 
* but = that are ſick. 4 


That Nias of the firſt Chriſtians were 
averſe to the buſineſs of war and en 
ment, cannot be * rr _ 


But we muſt not admit this *s 4 ge- 
neral deſcription of their conduct, or as the 
common practice, or determination of the 
church. aha | 


Wits, it is certain, bore arms, and dif- 
charged public offices. A variety of teſti- 


monies 
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monies might be produced, to ſhew that 
they were at leaſt in all reſpects, as uſeful to 
ſociety, as their conſciences would permit. 
That they contributed in many reſpeRs, to 
promote the . buſineſs of civil ſociety, even 
our author may aſſure us, when he remarks 
that the converts of the new religion 6 were 
permitted to increaſe their ſeparate proper- 
„ ty, by all the lawful means of trade and 
«+ induſtry, 0 * 


It ſhould be remarked too, that theſe offi- 
ces and employments which ſome declined. 
were uſually clogged with ſuch circumſtances 
and conditions, as in their opinions inter- 
fered wholly with the precepts of Chriſtia- 
nity. The reaſon of their conduct will 
therefore, in ſuch caſes, be as evident, as it 
is honourable. 


Our author's attempt to account for the 
growth of Chriſtianity, from ſecondary 
cauſes, 


. 405. 
\ 
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cauſes, does not end with the diſplay of thoſe 
five principal cauſes, which he has choſen to 
inſiſt on. One circumſtance is yet behind, 
which as we find it ſtated, is to be looked 
upon as almoſt alone ſufficient, to explain its 
rapid and extended propagation. 


But ſhould we be inclined, to attribute 
ſome part of the ſucceſs of Chriſtianity, to 
the ſceptical ſtate, of the minds of Pagans, 
it ſurely cannot be thought, to have had any 
great ſhare, in the work. If the minds of 
many were already eſtranged from their own 
numberleſs deities, can it be conceived yet, 
that they would be altogether willing to em- 
brace a new religion, in which they could 
diſcern no deity at all, for the object of their 
worſhip ? That the firſt Chriſtians, were 
for this very reaſon, in general conſidered as 
Atheiſts, our author, has afforded us ſuffici- 
ent proof. If the generality, had conceived 
an averſion for the abſurd cuſtoms of their 
own external rites, would they yet, readily 
become converts to a form of worſhip, ſimple 
and 
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and unadorned, wiedout temples, * and with- 
out images, and undoubtedly very ill calcu- 
lated, to attract the ſervile veneration of the 
people? If, as it ſhould ſeem, our author's 
character of Chriſtianity, conſidered as © a 
« revelation, adorned with all, that could 
e attract the curioſity, the wonder, and the 
veneration of the people,” . muſt be un- 
derſtood to relate to its form of worthip, and 
its external ceremonies, I cannot but wholly 
differ from him in opinion, as the contrary, 
I think" may be undeniably proved. The 
New Teſtament itfelf is an unanſwerable 
| Proof of it, the only authority, by which 

' ſuch a teſtimony can be decided, and the 
only one to which a proteſtant at leaſt can 
TT to determine the I” 


Nor have we as yet deſcended in the courſe 
of our r aiithor's welt into thoſe times, in 
Which 


| * This is well known, * Lone time, to 1 es been lite- - 
rally the caſe; ; and when afterwards churches were 
erected, they were wholly deſtitute of the Rady of hea» 
then temples, 


. $05. 
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which the ſpirit of Chriſtianity: became cor- 


rupted, and the pure religion of Jeſus, un- 
happily received into its boſom, the treache- 
rous pagentry of paganiſm. The natural 


ſimplicity of its worſhip, eould not but be 


preſerved, while it ſtill continued at open 
war, even with the moſt harmleſs ceremonies 


of idolatry. 


But why too, conelude, that the incredu- 
lity of the ſpeculative philoſopher, would ſo 
readily communicate itſelf to the multitude; 
that the people, incapable ſurely in general, 
of comprehending. the refined ſcepticiſm, of 
their ſuperiors, would yet at once forſake 
thoſe'doctrines '*.to which they had yielded 
* the, moſt-implicit-balief ? * If we may ar- 
gue from preſent facts (and it is a poſition of 
our author's, that the human heart is ſtill the 
ſame) it is fully ſeen, that the ſame delud- 
ing ceremonies, as have unhappily produced 
in our own times, the melancholy effect, of 
precipitating, the higher ranks of men, into 


a total 
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a total deſertion of religion, ſtill retain at the 
ſame time, their full hold, on the minds of 
the people. The multitude has not in any 
ſort ſhaken off, the chains of bigotry, in 
conſequence of the free, and avowed princi- 
ples, of their ſuperiors. 


It is granted too that the higher ranks of 
the pagans, in practice, ſtill “ affected to 
treat with reſpect and decency, the religi- 
ous inſtitutions of their country.” And 
it would require ſurely, more penetration, 
than uſually falls to the lot, of the people, to 
diſcern © their ſecret contempt.” F 


I cannot indeed but conſider, the ſyſtem 
'of reaſoning, which ſeeks to account for the 
growth of Chriſtianity, from the ſcepticiſm 
of pagans, as materially affected by fact, by 
the repeated proceedings of the pagan mul- 
titude. © The impatient clamours of the 
+ multitude, dooming the Chriſtians to the 
ſevereſt tortures; on the ſtated returns of 
| * the 


P. 0k. + + P. 504. 
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* the public games and feſtivals,” * but ill 
agree with the idea of an actual diſpoſition 
to receive the religion of Chriſtians, and to 
forſake the Gods, to whoſe memory, theſe 


games and feſtival were dedicated. On the 


whole, ſurely our author muſt at leaſt be ſaid, 


to have drawn far too general an inference, 


when he ventures to aſſert, that thoſe who 
are inclined to purſue ſuch reflections, as a 
conſideration of the ſcepticiſm of the pagan 
world, ſuggeſts, © inſtead of viewing with 
* aſtoniſhment, the rapid progreſs of Chriſ- 


_©tianity, will perhaps be ſurpriſed, that its 


« ſucceſs was not ſtill more rapid and Nill 
more univerſal.” | | 


That the peace and union of the Roman 
empire facilitated the progreſs of Chriſtia- 
nity, will readily be granted; and it has 
been ingeniouſſy remarked, that this cir- 
cumſtance, may ſerve to point out, to thoſe 
who are curious, to enquire into the reaſon 
of the late appearance of Chriſtianity, the 


a propriety 


* Ch. 125 p. 543. + Ch. xv. p. 50g. 
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propriety of that, fulneſs of time which 
was fixed on, by the providence of the 
Almighty, for the introduction of Revela- 


8 Ap 


PEE” | ſhall not follow our author, through. all 
his nicer calculations of the numbers of the 
firſt Chriſtians. 'They muſt at leaſt be al- 
lowed, to be in part conjectural, and the 
teſtimonies of Tacitus and Pliny, afford us 
poſitive and unſuſpected evidence. Nor do 
1 ſee, why that candid allowance, * ſhould 
N ſo humanely be extended to their * vague 
« expreſſions” which is not in any ſort 
granted to the- ſplendid exaggerationꝰ ol 
Juſtin Martyr. + Their teſtimonies cer- 
. tainly do not ſo much ſtand in need of it, 
and it cannot be ſaid, that the meaſure of 
their belief was regulated by that of their 


« wiſhes.” | 


But, the language of Tacitus js almoſt 
« ſimilar to the ſtile employed by Livy, 
* when 


* P. 509. + F. . I bhid, 


E 


* when he relates the introduction and ſup- 
preſſion of the rites of Bacchus.” * Per- 
haps the ſimilitude, on an accurate compari- 
ſon, will not be eaſily diſcovered. It is a 
common indefinite mode of expreſſion, to 
ſpeak of * a great multitude,” f and it does 
net ſeemingly ſtand in need of the aid of 


conjeRure, to juſtify 1 reaſon that 


may be given for the ſtile of Livy, will not 


at all apply to the narrative of Tacitus. In 
the former caſe, the Roman government, 
Was really alarmed, on account of the reput- 
ed numbers of the Bacchanals, who might 
well be expected to riſe, j in arms. And the 


hiſtorian accordingly relates the real appre- 
henſions of the ſenate. In the latter caſe, in 


however criminal a light, the unhappy vie- 


tims of Nero's cruelty, might otherwiſe be 
regarded, they had at leaſt uniformly ſhewn 


'themſelves obedient ſubjects, and they are 
expreſly deſcribed, as ſelected only, as ſo 


many deſtined ſacrifices, to ſuppreſs, if 
: R poſſible, 


* P. zog. + Ingens multitudo. Tacit. 15. 44. 
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_ poſſible, the rumour that had prevailed 
againſt the emperor. Tacitus therefore 
could have no occaſion for adopting a lan- 
' guage, ſuited to cxprels the fears of the Ro- 
man hl 


Much leſs can this reaſoning be applied to 
the teſtimony of Pliny. His letter ſhews, 
that he was alarmed only, by the number of 
thoſe that would be in danger of ſuffering, * 
ſhould a rigid perſecution be enforced, not 
of thoſe, who might endanger the peace of 
the Roman government, through a rebellious 
diſpoſition. His conduct is evidently that of 
the prudent politician, deſirous of ſaving the 
lives of his maſter's ſubjects, not of the af- 


frighted magiſtrate, dreading. an infurrec- 
tion. 5 | 


. But 
1 
* Viſa eſt enim mihi res digna conſultatione, maxime 


propter periclitantium numerum. Plin. Epiſt. xcvii. Lib. x. 


+ ＋ he candour of our-author, celebrates the Roman go- 
vernour, by the title of the umane Pliny. Vet this humane 


gover- 


err . 


/ 
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But perhaps it will ſtill be contended, 


that allowance muſt be made for an orato- 
rical ſtile. It ſhould be remarked here, that 
he acquaints Trajan, that © the temples 
which were almoſt forſaken, begin to be 
frequented, that the ſacred ſolemnities, 
after a long intermiſſion, are revived, and 
that the victims likewiſe are every where 
bought up, whereas for ſome time, there 
were few purchaſers. * So that could he be 
ſuppoſed to have been at all influenced by 
fear, it appears that at the actual time of his 
writing, the proſpect of affairs was ſuch, as 
might inſpire him with freſh hopes. What 
appearances are there then, of exaggeration ? 
But the hs improbability of the ſuppoſition, 

R 2 duly 


governor, diſſatisfied with the teſtimony that even thoſe, 
who had revo/ted from the religion of the Chriſtians, had 
given of. the innocence of their worſhip, and the purity of 


. their manners, judges it even the more neceſſary, to exa- 


mine, by torture, two unhappy women. . Surely he exhibits 
a bad ſpecimen of his own yt See his letter already 
quoted. ; 


* See the letter, as before. 


wy 


* 


* 
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Alp Confidered, might otherwiſe ſerve to re- 
fute it. 


The diſcuſſion. of one F more, mall 
conclude my examination of this chapter. 


The inattention of the gte of Greece 


and Rome, to the convincing evidence of 
miracles, is ſtated by our author, as matter 
0 of much e And the omiſſion of the 


Om - 


: diſtinguiſhed " hilofaghars, Is made the occa- 


ſion of a problem, which thoſe who maintain 
| the. certainty of the event, ſeem called upon 
to folve. 


The 


This argument is placed in a ſtrong light, by a late able 
writer. Theſe are,” ſays he, Pliny's expreſſions, and 
we muſt either ſuppoſe, that the governor of a province, 
*© writing to an emperor about a difficulty which embarraſſed 
“his adminiſtration, and requeſting his directions how he 


«ſhould proceed, uſes the arts of oratory, and totally miſ- 


* leads him whom he will be obliged to follow, or we muſt 
«© confeſs that the Chriſtians, in that extenſive and remote 
«* country, on the border of. the Euxine ſea, far exceeded in 
% gumber, the other e,. ”” Dr. Powell's ſermons, 
diſc. x. p. 161. 


10 


ble 
and 

Ice, 

fled 

he 
miſ- 
nuſt 
mote 
ed in 
nons, 


s 
The former of theſe difficulties, will not, 


at leaſt be found, wholly inexplicable. The 


miracles that were performed during the age 
of Chriſt, were performed at a diſtance from 
the reſidence of theſe ſages, and while as 


yet, no other circumſtance had contributed to 
direct their attention to the obſcure and de- 


ſpiſed ſect of Chriſtians. In the age of the 
Apoſtles, Judea ſtill continued the chief 
ſcene of their miracles; nor does the preach- 
ing of St. Paul, appear to have been accom- 
panied by ſigns and wonders, either at 


Corinth, at Athens, or at Rome. It cannot 


therefore be affirmed ſtrictly during theſe 
ages at leaſt, that the evidence of miracles, 
was addreſſed to © their ſenſes; * they could 
only become acquainted with them, through 


the medium of the ſcriptures, or by common 
report; and how little attention, the ſages of 


antiquity paid to all that concerned the hiſ- 


ants of Chriftlanity. need not be inſiſted on. f_ 


In 
* P. 517. 


+ The ſcepticiſm of the Pagan world, in the opinion of a 
good 2985 may be alleged rather, as a reaſon for their diſ- 


belief 
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In the time of the firſt diſciples of the 
Apoſtles, the miracles that are ſaid to have 
been wrought, muſt be conſidered as falling 
more immediately under their inſpection.— 
But it may well be conjectured, from the 
reigning faſhion of the times, that the minds 
of theſe ſages were ſtill filled with ſuch early 
| prejudices, as would effectually prevent their 
lying open to conviction.—lt is acknowledg- 
ed to be doubtful at leaſt, whether they 
condeſcended to peruſe the apologies of the 
firſt Chriſtians; and if a variety of circum- 
| ances combined. to fix in them a rooted 
coptempt 


belief of Chriſtianity, than as a circumftarce cable to 
its propagation. Such were many of the heathen,—They 
te thought, and they had reaſon to think, that the religion of 
“their country was fable and forgery, which inclined them 
e to ſuppoſe that other religions, were no better, and deſerved 
ce not to be examined.” (JoRTIN's truth of the Chriſtian 
religion. p. 57.) The careleſs glance which men of wit 
s and learning condeſcended to caſt on the Chriſtian 
& revelation,” is borne witneſs to by our author (ch. xvi. 


p. 125.) And Dr. Lardner conjectures that Epictetus's 


filence with regard to the Chriſtians, may be accounted for, 
from this conſideration, (Collection of teſtimonies, vol, ii. 


p. 105.) 


t] 


le 


cc 
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contempt for the very name of Chriſtianity,* 
and to withhold them from ſtudying the 
pure morality of its doctrines, it may afford 
but little cauſe for wonder, that they either 
careleſly overlooked, or obſtinately rejected, 
even its more ſenſible proofs. 


® 
The other difficulty propoſed to 4s, is 


founded on this circumſtance. 


Both Seneca and Pliny, have recorded 


Kall the great phenomena of nature, earth- 
| « * quakes, meteors, -comets, and eclipſes, 


4 which their indefatigable curioſity could 
collect. F But they © have omitted to 
* mention” that particular eclipſe which is 
RG related 


* It was a common complaint of the firſt Chriſtians, that 
they were perſecuted on account of the name only. Pliny's 
letter to Trajan, very remarkably confirms this; NN 
„ IpSUM, ETIAMSI FLAGITIIS CAREAT, an flagitia 
c coherentia nomini puniantur. 3 


+P. 8. 


- Ka) 
related to have e at the time of the 
crucifixion. * 


Or we dre chapters referred to in Seneta, 
wo of them treat only of comets and me- 
teors, and one of carthquakes. But his 
diſquiſitions in this chapter, relates only to 
ſuch earthquakes as had produced their uſual 
and dreadful effects in deſtroying cities, and 
burying thouſands. His attention therefore, 
cannot properly be ſuppoſed to have been 
directed, towards a far different kind of 
earthquake, which though it rent the rocks, 
and divided the vail of the temple in twain, 
does not appear to have occaſioned any ſuch 
damage : as might entitle it to a place, among 
that claſs of earthquakes, which the philo- 
ſopher, alone conſiders. Of eclipſes, the more 
immediate ſubject of the preſent argument, 


ii 


1155 ſimilar objection, drawn from the ſilence of heathen 
writers in general, is urged by Monpr. de Voltaire, in his 
Dictionaire philoſophique. But he proceeds wholly on the 
idea, that the darkneſs was univerſal, a poſition that may 
well be conteſted, from the evidence of the evangeliſts, 


* themſelves, 
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no one, of theſe: chapters treats ; nor have I. 
been fortunate enough, to diſcover, even 
elſewhere, in the courſe of Seneca's labori- 
ous work, any enumeration of eclipſes, 
collected by his indefatigable curioſity.” * 
But in Pliny, we are told © a diſtinct chapter, 
is devoted to eclipſes of an extraordinary 
nature, and unuſual duration, who 
* contents himſelf .nevertherleſs, with de- 
« ſcribing the ſingular; defect of light, which 
followed the murder of Ceſar.” As the 
beſt ſolution of the difficulty, J will repeat 
to you, this important chapter, devoted 
as it is, to eclipſes of that kind, among 
which, it is contended, the preternatural 
darkneſs, in queſtion, ought to have found a 
place. It will not detain you long. 


t, There are, ſays our philoſopher, eclip- 

0 « ſes of an extraordinary nature, and unu- 

ſual duration, ſuch as that which followed 

en the murder of Ceſar, and in the war with 
4 Antony; when a perpetual paleneſs cover- ; 

| | 1 : 6 ed 
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« ed the ſun, almoſt throughout the whole 
* year.” * You have the whole chapter laid 
before you. 


You will now perhaps be ſurprized at the 
ſerious manner, in which this objection is 
propoſed. It muſt appear ſurely from the 
whole of the chapter, that it was not the 
philoſopher's deſign, to record all the moſt _ 
remarkable eclipſes, that might be colleQ- 
ed, but merely to confirm the general truth 
of his propoſition, ſo far, as not to leave it 
wholly without proof. Why he ſhould have 
fixed particularly on a traditional inſtance, 
relating to Ceſar, will eaſily be conceived, 
when it is recollected, how flattering the 
mention of it might prove, and that this 
« ſeaſon of obſcurity, had already been ce- 
lebrated by moſt of the poets, and hiſto- 
& rians of that memorable age“ T 


P. 158. Fiunt prodigioſi & longiores deſectus; qualis 

occiſo Cæſare, & Antoniano bello, totius fere anni pal- 

lore perpetuo. Plin. nat. hiſt. lib. II. c. 30. fol. edit. Paris. 
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Had this latter objection, been really 


formidable, it yet might have been ſufficient 


perhaps, to have remarked, that a mere 


ſilence, concerning any fact, in perſons at 
leaſt, but accidentally called on, to make 
mention of it, cannot properly be conſidered 


as of any weight, in oppoſition to the poſi- 


tive evidence of thoſe, whoſe expreſs bulineſs 


at is to record it. 


And we might have inſiſted farther on 
that 4 careleſs indifference,” which it is 


acknowledged, © the moſt copious and the 


* moſt minute of the Pagan writers have 


e ſhewn to the affairs of the Chriſtians? * 


But we have no need to recur to ſuch ſo. 
lutions, when it appears, that of the two 


philoſophers, appealed to, the one has not 


any where deſignedly recorded eclipſes, and 
the other has only treated of them in ſuch a 
manner, as to give us no reaſon to expect 
the mention of the darkneſs of the paſſion, 


e 
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in preference, to that of other inſtances, 
which the hiſtory of his own nation, ſup- 
plied him with. 


The remaining pages of our author's, diſ- 
quiſitions, while they treat of the conduct 
ol the Roman government towards the Chriſ- 
' tians, contain in reality a laboured apology 
for it, rather than a diſintereſted relation of 
mere facts. 


The guilt of the princes and magiſtrates 
of Rome, is induſtriouſly palliated; the 
moſt ſtubborn proofs occaſionally turned afide 
from their plain and natural ſignificat ion, 
and the perſecuted Chriſtians conſidered iu 
that light only, in which the moſt bigated 
of their perſecutors would have placed them. 
It is every where ſuppoſed, according to the 
ſpirit of the argument adopted, that the 
Chriſtians were acknowledged criminals; and 
without doubt, merited the puniſhments 
inflicted on them. On this idea, the con- 
duct of their perſecutors is apologized for, 

and 
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and „the indulgent ſpirit of Rome, and of 
„ Polytheiſm” * is extolled, either on ac- 
count of the nature of the puniſhments 
they inflicted, or of the occaſional ceſſation 
of their eruelties. 


Vet many of thoſe emperors, who diſtin- 
guithed themſelves in the perſecution of 
Chriſtianity, were tyrants of ſo odious a 
character, were themſelves ſo loſt to all ideas 
of religion, that even the pretence of their 
having perſecuted the Chriſtians in defence 
of the religion of their country, can ſcarcely 
be urged in their favour. The inoffenſi ve 
principles of the Chriſtians, conſidered as 
ſubjects, ſoon became ſufficiently known. and 
experienced; and it behoved every ſovereign, 
who regarded them as objects of puniſhment, 
to have inquired, previouſly into their reli- 
gious principles, into the validity of thoſe 
reaſons, which had induced them, ia the 
language of our author, to reject © the reli- 
gion of nature, of Rome, and of their 

L anceſ- 


F. 368. 
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* anceſtors.” * Had they made this inquiry, 
the Chriſtians might have replied, that they 
conformed themſelyes ſtrictly to the genuine 
religion of Nature, and that they had re- 
ceived a new divine revelation, founded on 
the religion of nature, in conſequence of 
every poſſible proof of its authenticity. 


But it 1s not probable, that the pagans 
themſelves, would have attempted to defend 


their ſyſtem, by an appeal to the religion of 


nature, which they had long loſt ſight of 
amidſt the fictions of their poets, and their 
cuſtomary worſhip, of deified human per- 
ſonages. They would have contented them- 
ſelves rather, with their favourite plea of 
following the religion of their anceſtors, and 
their country. F The ingenuity of modern 

| ines 


P. 570. 


+ What deference was uſually paid to- this conſideration 
amongſt the ancients may appear from the doctrine, even 
of the enlightened Socrates; who amidſt the moſt juſt and 
exalted ideas of the one true God, at the ſame time unhap- 
pily gave countenance to every various abſurdity of 1do- 

| latry, 
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to 


th 
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times has advanced thoſe laboured ſophiſms 
in defence of polytheiſm, which ſeem never 
to have occurred to polytheiſts themſelves. * 


It is certain, that the perſecutors of Chriſ- 
] tianity, did not inquire, with that candour 
which reaſon itſelf might have ſuggeſted, 
into the grounds of that obftinacy, which 
S they ſo haſtily condemned. And even their 
| own proceedings, their omiſſion of puniſh- 
ment at one time, (while the principles and 
conduct of the Chriſtians, ſtill remained the 
ſame) nay, their mitigation of it, at an- 
other, ſerve to ſhew, that they were in ge- 
neral conſcious of the in;uſtice of inflicting | 
puniſhment. Þ 


\ - OI 
latry, by his well-known deciſion, that the Gods ought 
to be worſhipped, according to the cuſtoms of the ſtate. 
(Nope Troxteg.) See NE mem. 


even * See the gene Hume s Natural Hiſtory of religion. 

t and 

ap- + It was on this ground, and ſurely with much reaſon, 7 
o that Tertullian attacked the inconſiſtency of Trajan's pro- 


latry, | | | Ceedings. 


9 tk) 


It ought not to be omitted, that our hiſto- 
rian aſeends beyond the proper limits of his 
hiſtory, to ſtate to us, the perſecution under 
Nero. It is eaſier to ſee the reaſon of this 
digreſſion from his ſubject, than to juſtify 
the propriety of it. The intent is, to blot 
out, if poſſible from the page of hiſtory, 
one - diſtinguiſhed perſecution of the Chriſ- 
tians, by the aſſiſtance, of a refined con- 
jecture. 


To 


ceedings. O ſententiam neceſſitate conſuſam ! negat in- 
* quirendos, ut innocentes, et mandat puniendos, ut no- 
s centes. Parcit et ſævit; diſſimulat, et animadvertit. 
Quid temet ipſum cenſura circumvenis? Si damnas, cur 
4 non et inquiris? Si non inquiris, cur non & abſolvis ?” 
Apolog. c. 2. Our author conſiders this cenſure (note 58. 
p. lxxx) as. inconſiſtent with his acknowledgment, that 
Trajan's reſcript was a relaxation of the ancient penal laws. 
But what inconſiſtency is there, in acknowledging candidly 
what the emperor had done, but inſiſting at the ſame time, 
that he ought to have done more F 


* © Moft of the moderns,” ſays o our * (note 124. p. 
buxxiv) © have ſeized the occaſion” (ariſing from the un- 
certainty with regard to Aurelian's proceedings) © of gaining 
% few extraordinary martyrs.” It muſt be allowed, that 
he himſelf uſes no leſs diligence on every occaſion, in trying 
- 40 aboliſh the memory of reputed martyrs, 


6 


To admit willingly that Tacitus compoſed | 


his deſcription of Nero's cruelty, at the diſ- 


tance of ſixty years from the event —ſtill let a 


it be remembered, that the event happened 
in his own life time, though it might be in 
his infancy. Would the true hiſtory of ſuch 


ſignal cruelty, deteſted even by the Romans 


themſelves, have been forgotten even in the 


courſe of one man's life ? If this knen 


cannot be admitted, if“ THE ANNALTST, * 
muſt have been informed of the real truth, 
from © the narratives of contemporaries,” the 
character of © the. Pa1L080PHER” will but 
ill excuſe bim for having diſguiſed it, in 


complaiſance to the *. knowledge, or Preju- 


dies of the time of Hadrian.“ | 


By this mode of aid, if the conjecture . 
ſhould be eſtabliſhed, the character of the 


hiſtorian is ſacrificed. 


Let us turn now to the conjecture itſelf. 
It depends wholly, on the uncertain, poſition, 


8 . that 


8 + P. 536. 


7 ( 258 ) 

that the Chriſtians in the time of Nero, were 
called Galilæans. I call it, at leaſt, uncer- 
tain, becauſe the teſtimony appealed to, * 

will not ſupport it, ſufficiently for our au- 
thor's purpoſe. It is rather in ſome fort 
proved that the Chriſtians could not be called 
commend in the * of Nero. 


Suidas informs us that in the time of 
the emperor Claudius, (the predeceſſor of 
« Nero) they who had before been called 
we Nazareans and Galilæans, received a new 
name at Antioch, and were called Chriſ- 
« tians.” F There is no poſitive evidence 
to prove our author's aſſertion, and there 
is very probable evidence to contradict the 
ſuppoſition. 


L Pliny, 


* Dr. Lardner who is appealed to, has only proved that 
the Chriſtians were called GALIL&ANs, before the time of 
Nere, and again after i It (on the e te of one writer only) 
in the third century. | 


* Lardner (Jewiſh and Heathen teſtimonies) vol. 2. p. 102 
and 103. Suidas. V. Nagugęalos- 


b 
| 


2 


( 259 ) 


Pliny, * Suetonius, and the emperor Adri- 
an, at the beginning of the ſecond century, 
all uſe the appellation of Chriſtians. 


And in the courſe of the ſame century, the 
two Antonines, Celſus, and Galen, in their 
ſeveral teſtimonies, each adopt the ſame title 
of diſtinQion. + If we ſuppoſe the name of 
Galilæans to have been ſtill in uſe, even af- 
ter the times of Claudius, either during the 
reign of Nero or his ſucceſſors, this difficulty 
remains to be accounted for, how ſuch a va- 


riety of heathen writers ſhould all have made 


uſe of a e n 


; But were we even 8 admit the ſuppoſition, 


the conjedture would ſtill be perplexed with 
material difficulties. Can it yet be conceiv- 
ed, that the innocent Galilæans at Rome 
would be confounded with the guilty zealots 
in Judea, whoſe rebellious conduct could not 

$9 but 


| N See Lardner. 


I See the ſame author. 


666 


but diſtinguiſh them from thoſe whoſe peace- 
able pre gave Ho'offence f . 


The one were © the friends,” the other, 
* the enemies of human kind.“ * A differ- 
ence of character too remarkable to be loſt, 
under one general name, when the followers 
of Judas had their own proper HiftinGion, of 
zealots, if not, as ſome think * GxvLo- 
NITES 81 W 4156 5 320 


"ro we WY Ps too, that a 8 
ſtarted in oppoſitien to the moſt expreſs teſ- 


timony, reſts on very light grounds, when 


it is to be ſupported by „the extreme con- 


50 chene of the ſtile of the hiſtorian, how - 
ever remarkable his conciſeneſs. may be, in 
matters of leſs importance? It muſt be eſ- 
teemed'a very remarkable oonciſeneſs in the 
hiſt6rian;,” and furely a very culpable one, if 


in 


* Ch. xvi. p. 337. 


+ P. 536. © we may therefore (that is on account of Ta- 
c citus's extreme conciſeneſs) preſume to imagine ſome pro- 
ce bable cauſe, which could direct the wy of Nero, againſt 


cc the Chriſtians of Rome.” 


= mn ® 


Da- 
ro- 


inſt 


6261) 


in relating a fact, which ſtood in need of 
every apology, he has truſted © to the curi- 
„ oſity or reflexion of his readers” to ſupply 
the only apology that could be ſuggeſted for 
it. Here the character of Tacitus, is again 
ſacrificed in order to maintain a favourite 
conjecture, (in behalf of one, whoſe rage, 


* it is confeſſed,” had been uſually directed 


* againſt virtue and innocence” *) at all 
events. 


We muſt not yet diſmiſs this celebrated 
paſſage. The mention of its integrity, has 
ſerved to introduce a ſevere deciſion concern- 
ing another celebrated teſtimony (not indeed 
on the ſame ſubject) in the works of Joſe- 


ſephus. 


* The ex 1 of Terivilion, i is of 1 * bed P. p 37. 


4e Qui ſcit illum, intelligere poteſt, non niſi grande bonum, à 
% Nerone damnatum. 


n The difficulties with which it is perplexed,” (p. 5 34) 


are made a plea. for the introduction of our author's obſerva. ' 


tions on this paſſage, But theſe difficulties, are not pointed 
out to us; and other commentators, the accurate Lardner 
in particular, do not appear to have diſcovered any. One 
only difficulty ſeems to attend the paſſage, that it cannot be 
thought capable of the new interpretation put upon it. 


( 262 ) 
ſephus. The paſſage concerning Jeſus 
„% Chriſt, which was inſerted into the text 
* of Joſephus, between the time of Origen, 
* and that of Euſebius, may furniſh,” we 
are told, an example, of no vulgar for- 
„ gery.” Perhaps we may borrow an ar- 
gument from our author himſelf, in defence 
of this paſſage. If the reputation of Ta- 
< citus, guarded his text from the interpo- 
« lations of pious fraud, F ſomething alſo 
ought to be attributed, in this reſpect, to 
the reputation of Joſephus. Both himſelf 
and his works were ſo well received among 
the Romans, that he was enrolled a citizen 
of Rome, and had a ſtatue erected to his 
memory. 1 His writings alſo were admitted 
into the imperial library. It ſhould be re- 
membered too, that not only the Romans, 

may be looked upon as the guardians of the 
BE: integrity 

„Note 35. p. Wii. + Ch.16. p. 535. 
t Minucius Felix, in the very next age, miſtook him for 


a ROMAN. De Judzis, ſcripta eorum require; vel ſi 
% ROMAN IT mavis, FLAVII Jos ERH. 


( 263 ) 
integrity of his text, but that the Jews alſo, 
would certainly uſe all diligence, to prevent 
any interpolation, in favour of the Chriſtian 
cauſe. Yet it cannot be diſcovered that any 


objection was ever made to this paſſage in the 
earlier ages. 


The various arguments of many learned 
writers, will ſerve ſtill better to protect this 
paſſage from ſuſpicion. And had our au- 
thor been careful to avoid, either the impu- 
tation of interpoſing his own judgment, too 
dogmatically, or of concealing ſtudioufly the 
important obſervations of others, he ſhould 
| have 


* See in particular, among many other authors on this 
ſubject, Cave's hiſtoria literaria—Dr. Willes's two diſſerta- 
tions prefixed to L'Eſtrange's Joſephus, and Whiſton's firſt 
diſſertation, prefixed to his own tranſlation. In each of 
theſe latter writers there may be found a critical analyfis of 
the paſſage. That in Whiſton, is quoted from Daubuz de 
teſtimonio Joſephi. Lond. 1706.-—See alſo, Bp. Parker's 
demonſtration of the laws of. Nature and Chriſtianity, which 
Dr. Lardner does not appear to have conſulted. Tt contains 
perhaps the beſt anfwer, that can be found, to ſuch cu 
ons, as are principally inſiſted on. 
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( 264 ) 
have ſpoken - of the os as —_ ftill 
undetermined. * 


For my own part, when I conſider its 
agreement with the general ſtile of Joſe- 
phus, F the long undiſputed title it enjoyed 
through the courſe of fifteen centuries, | 


and 


Dr. Lardner, while he openly controverts the authen- 
ticity of the paſſage, by many laboured arguments, adopts 
however, a very different language. This paſſage is re- 
ie ceived by many learned men, as gemiine. By others it is 
& rejected, as an interpolation. It is allowed on all hands, 
% THAT IT IS IN ALL THE COPIES OP JOSEPHUS'S 
© WORKS NOW EXTANT, BOTH PRINTED AND 
© MANUSCRIPT. Nevertheleſs it may be for ſeveral 
& reaſons called in queſtion.” Vol. 1. ch. iv. p. 151.—A 
very candid and complete ſtate of the arguments on each ſide, 
may be found in Vernet, Traité de la religion Chretienne. 
Seck. VII. ch. 11. Dr. Lardner has not given us the anſwers 
that have been offered to his objeCtions, 


+ See this accurately ſtated by Daubuz, whoſe criticiſm 
may, be found in | Havercamp” 8 4 6 as well as Whiſton's 
tranſlation. | 


1 It appears to have been firſt publicly attacked by 
i anaquil Faber, about the middle of laſt century. Perhaps 
| the 


( 265 ) 
and how much every objection raiſed againſt 
it reſts only on preſumptive proofs, * while 
poſitive evidence may be produced in its 
favour, from the conſent of the moſt ancient 
manufcripts, I cannot but incline to the 
fide of thoſe writers, who are ſatisfied, 
that it is not an interpolation. If it be a 
forgery, I agree with our author, that it 


IS 


the character that Mr. Gibbon has given of this author, in 


his former work, may on this occaſion, be applied, in a bad 
ſenſe, rather than a good one.—** La Fineſſe de Taneguy 
« Fevre.” Eſſai, &c. p. 13. ” 


One of the principal objections inſiſted on, is drawn 
from the /ilence of Origen, and other of the fathers con- 
cerning this paſſage, "The words of Bp. Parker, ſeem to 
deſerve attention. This is the hard condition that our 
& critics have of late put upon all authors, to quote all that 
ever they read, and to think of every thing that is perti- 
ec nent to their cauſe ; but this ſeems too ſevere an impoſi- 
e tion upon the memories of mankind.” What too if ſome 


of theſe fathers could not have quoted this paſſage with 


propriety, according to the nature of their deſign? It is the 
- evident deſign of Juſtin Martyr, and Tertullian, to diſpute 
againſt the Jews, purely out of the writings of the prophets. 


Our author Jaments that the fathers in general draw their ar- 


guments 


+8 
: A898 
1 


( 266 ) 


is „ no vulgar forgery.”” But to return 
from the digreſſion which this note has oc- 
caſioned, 


Whatever opinion may be entertained 
« of his conjecture,” ſays our author, * it is 
evident that the effects, as well as the 
« cauſe of Nero's perſecutiqn, were confined 

ee to 


guments principally from the prophecies. (See p. 517.) — 
Perhaps too the reaſoning of Dr. Lardner himſelf, mutatis 
mutandis, may well be applied on this occaſion. © Suppoſ- 
«c ing Joſephus not to have ſaid any thing of Jeſus Chriſt, 
4 ſome may. aſk, what could be the reaſon of it? And how 


& can it be accounted for? To which I might anſwer, that 


© ſuch a queſtion is rather more curious than judicious and 
« important.” (Teſtimonies, vol. 1. ch. iv. p. 168. 


Some of the objections that ſeem principally to have in- 
fluenced our author in forming his opinion, are perhaps ca- 
fily removed, Why ſhould it excite our wonder fo particu- 
larly that Joſephus has borne witneſs to the miracles and 
reſurrection of Jeſus, when Celſus himſelf has done the 
fame? That Joſephus acknowledges him to be the Meſſiah, 
we cannot grant. St. Jerome's verſion (in the fourth centu- 
ry) renders this part of the paſſage, not, hic erat Chriftus, 
but hic credebatur eſſe Chriſtus. And Joſephus elſewhere 
doubts, whether Moſes as well as Chriſt, was not more than 


man. (Antiq. l. 3. & 15.) It is a common form of ſpeech 


too, 


1—— —ͤ— „ 


( 267 ) 


* to the walls of Rome.” This is by no 


means evident, when the matter is fully 
ſtated. 


His own proof (and the only proof) is, 
that the Spaniſh inſcription in Gruter, is 


a manifeſt and acknowledged impoſition. Þ 


But this is at leaſt not univerſally acknow- 
ledged. 4 


| Admit however, that the inſcription is 
ſpurious, there are other evidences from di- 
vers antient Chriſtian writers, which ought 
not to have been ſuppreſſed, and which tend 


to prove that the Chriſtians ſuffered in the 


provinces, 


too, with ſuch Greek and Latin writers, as Joſephus often 
imitates, to give the title of Gods, to all great and extraor- 


nary perſons. 
* P. 537. 
+ Note 42. on Ch. xvi. p. Ixxix. 


r Dr. Lardner acknowledges the authenticity of this in- 
ſcription to be doubtful, but is himſelf ' ſtrongly inclined to 
receive it as genuine. vol. 1. ch. 3. 
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provinces, as well as the city. * Nero's laws 
againſt the Chriſtians muſt be underſtood to 
have been general laws. And thoſe. who 
contend that theſe laws were repealed by 
the ſenate after his death, acknowledge ne- 
yertheleſs, that there were ſuch laws. 


Should it be thought therefore, that Ne- 
ro's perſecution was not confined to the walls 
of Rome (an opinion which Suetonius's teſti- 
mony ſtrongly countenances) it will be 
probable alſo in oppoſition to another aſſer- 
tion of aur author's, * that the religious te- 
* nets of the Chriſtians, were made a ſubject 
4 of inquiry.“ 9 | 

His 

* Lardner, as above. 


+ For inſtance, Moſheim de rebus Chriſtianis ante C. M. 
Sect. 2. vii. Suetonius alſo mentions Nero's proceedings | 
againſt the Chriſtians, along with other ordinances and inſti- 
* utions of Nero, in Rome. Dr. Lardner alſo heſitates not 
to affirm, that there fad been laws in force againſt the 
Chriſtians, in the time of Nero and Domitian, 


t See Lardner's argument from it. 


SP. 537. 


( 269 ) 

His attempt to defend the cauſe of Nero 
is ſucceeded by an apology for Domitian. 
It is doubted whether this emperor, any 
more than Nero, can be ranked among the 
perſecutors of Chriſtianity. We will refer 
the queſtion wholly, to the unſuſpected 
_ teſtimony of an heathen hiſtorian, which, 
important as it is, our author hath paſſed 
over in ſilence. He has produced his teſti- 
mony, fo far only as it relates to Clemens 
and Domitilla; yet in the very ſame paſſage, 
it follows immediately, that on a like ac- 
cuſation, MANY orHERS alſo were con- 
demned. Some of whom, were put to 
death, others ſuffered the confiſcation of 


their goods.“ f. It ſhould ſeem now, 


that the cruelty of Domitian, may juſtly, 
be branded with the name of the ſecond: 


< perſecution.” 1 
We 


+ Ewe; Te auger £YXAN pct aScoTYTOS, 5p 15 % AAAOL sg r 


| vor Ie Hubi e0%cancrTeEs TIOA AOL x reh. Kat o wer | 


wwe) avor, or It Twy ovooy txegutuo u. 


Dion. Hiſt, L 67. 


r P. 539. From the critigiſm of Moſheim already refer'd 
2 to, 


2 . OO PROD 


6 


We come now to conſider the conduct 
of the Roman princes and magiſtrates, as 
to the nature of the puniſhments they in- 
flictec. | 8 

Their bold apologiſt, has not ſcrupled to 
affirm, that © they were moderate in the uſe 
- "of their puniſhments,” 


It is indeed true, that the Chriſtian, often 
had the alternative of life and death, ſet be- 
fore him. It is true, he might meet with 
pardon ; but it was a pardon offered to one, 
who had committed no crime. It was a par- 
don offered on terms, however they may ap- 
pear © eaſy” * to our author, which could 
not be complied with. It matters not to 
him, whoſe conſcience; forbad his _— | 


ance 


to, and from the opinion of Dodwell (Diff, Cyprianicæ Diſſ. 
xi.) both founded on a remarkable paſſage of Tertullian (ex 
leges quas Trajanus ex parte fraſtratus eſt) it may be collect- 
ed with much probability, that Doi r IAN as well as Ns- 
RO had paſſed edicts againſt the Chriſtians, 


* P. 543. 615 


(n 
ance altogether, whether he was called upon 
to make open ſacrifice of his faith, by 
* caſting a few grains of incenſe upon the 


* altar” * or by proſtrating himſelf ſolemnly 


before ſome deteſted idol. In either caſe the 
very © applauſe” f which he might expect, 
would in effect prove that he was equally 
underſtood, to have made an explicit renun- 
ciation of his faith. The proper queſtion 
therefore will be, whether thoſe who impoſed 
on their inoffenſive ſubjects, the cruel neceſ- 
ſity of betraying their conſciences, in order 
to ſave their life, can be at all defended ; not 
whether the terms propoſed, might in ſome 
fort be conſidered rather as Ja legal eva- 
3 fion” 1 than a formal declaration. It 


ſhould ever be remembered, that it was not 


the profligate criminal, but the inoffenſive 
citizen; it was not the daring enemy of ſo- 
ciety, but the friend of mankind, that was 
the victim of the various puniſhments of Ro- 
man cruelty. 


But 


* P. 543. + ibid, I P. 545. 
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But ha are yet other ſtriking inſtances 
5 of clemency, which in our author's opinion, 

decorate the annals of Roman perſecution. 
Death was by no. means the puniſhment, on 
all occaſions. Theſe humane judges, con- 
« tented themſelves for the moſt part,. with 
the milder chaſtiſements of impriſonment, 
« exile, or ſlavery in the mines; * nay more 
than this, thoſe who endured this laſt mild 
puniſhment . „were permitted, by the hu- 
* manity, or the negligence of their keepers, 
to build chapels, and freely to profeſs their 
« religion, in the midſt of thoſe dreary habi- 
25 tations.“ 758 


| ls may be thoſe, we conclude, who 
are not ſo ſenſible of the virtues of the prin- 
ces and magiſtrates of Rome; who find no 
ee Tam ape) comfort 


4 Prom Euſebius (00 Mart. Palzeſt 2 POT it appears, that 
even this indulgence gave offence. The governor of Pa- 
leſtine complained to Maximin of their enjoying this liberty. 
In conſequence of the complaint, they were diſperſed into 
different parts, and treated with additional cruelty, 


6 


comfort for the perſecuted, in the reflection 
that © the ſeveral tranſient perſecutions that 
* were carried on, ſerved only to revive the 


„ zeal, and reſtore the diſcipline of the faith- 
« ful” * (through the peculiar virtue of the 
faithful themſelves) who think it no apology 
for unjuſt cruelty, that the moments of 
% extraordinary rigour were compenſated by 
% much longer intervals of peace and ſecu- 


& rity... + 


| Such will perhaps remark, that to contend 


for the humanity of the Roman magiſtrates, 
by alleging that they inflicted only impriſon- 


ment, exile, or ſlavery, on their inoffenſive 
ſubjects, when they might have inflicted 
death, can only be conſidered, as an attempt 
to prove that they were not inhuman, by 
ſhewing that they might have been more 
inhuman. ] 


* But 


* | + ibid. 


IJ Other inſufficient arguments of the ſame kind, or rather 
palpable fallacies, might he pointed out. Our author ar- 


sues 
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But in fact the premiſes as well as the 
concluſion, of ſuch an argument, may be 
denied. In the latter perfecutions of the 
Chriſtians, the refined cruelty of their ene- 
mies purpoſely avoided inflicting death on 
them in ordet to inflict puniſhments on them, 
which they themſelves, thought more formi- 
dable. The words of a learned writer, who 
while he has laboured to leſſen the number 
of actual martyrs, among the firſt Chriſtians, 
has not been inſenſible of their real ſuffer- 


ings, may ſerve to place this, matter in its 


proper light. 


The conduct of their perſecutors, in 


« ſtudiouſly avoiding to inflict death, that 


cc they 


gues elſewhere, in favour of the judicial proceedings of the 
Roman Magiſtrates, by turning our attention to the pro- 
ceedings of a modern inquiſitor. (p. 553.) And he cloſes 
his work, by reminding us, that Chriſtians in later 
times, have. inflited far greater ſeverities on each 
& other, than they had experienced from the zeal of in- 
4“ fidels.” That is, he attempts to juſtify infide/s for hav- 


ing done wrong, by ſhewing that Chriſtians have acted ſtill 


mote wrongly. 


4 


„they might make their torments more 
„ cruel, and protract them to a longer du- 
ration, produced this effect, that the fewer 
* martyrdoms there were, the more illuſtri- 
** ous the confeſſions became, and rivalled the 
fame of the martyrdoms of other times. 
And as the perſecutors thought to elude by 
this art of inflicting the moſt dreadful tor- 


„ tures, * but no deaths, the infamy of 2 


bloody adminiſtration, they indulged their 
native cruelty the more freely, without the 
hazard of loſing their character.. 


1 Amidſt 


*The various cruelties of ſometimes burning the ſinews of 
the knees, and fometimes burning out the eyes, as is parti- 
cularly related by Euſebius, (De vita Conſt. I. x. c. 58. and 
elſewhere) were in general adopted, inſtead of inflicting 
death. LaQantius's words are too remarkable to be omitted. 
e [llud vero peſſimum genus eſt, cui clementiæ ſpecies falſa 


* blanditur ; ille gravior, ille fzvior carnifex qui neminem 


« ſtatuit accidere. Exquiſitos dolores corporibus immittuat, 
« & nihil aliud evitant quam ut ne torti r Nan 
« curaſſent tam ſolicite quos amaſſent. 5 


+ Dodwelli Differtationes Cyprianicz, Diſſ. xi. It ſhould, 
be obſerved that his arguments tend chiefly, to leſſen only, 
the numbers of modern martyrologies, 
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Amidſt the horrors of ſuch ſcenes, one is 
rather inclined, to wiſh the number of mar- 
tyrs leſſened, and the received faith of hiſto- 
ry, ſhaken and overturned. But while we 
avoid carefully the legendary inventions of 
later ages, while we at leaſt wiſh not to ex- 
tend the number of holy martyrs beyond the 
ſtricteſt letter of authentic evidence, we owe 
it to their memory, not to abandon the teſti- 
mony that is afforded us, or admit too haſti- 
ly ſuch objections as are not valid. While 
I ſhall not therefore in any ſort enter fully 
into the queſtion of the numbers of the pri- 
mitive martyrs, I ſhall yet ſo far attempt a 
diſcuſſion of it, as to point out the uncer- 
tainty, if not, fallacy of ſuch arguments, as 
our author has alleged in ſupport of his cal- 
culations. The teſtimony of Origen, with 
regard to the ſmall number of martyrs, that 
had died, for the ſake of the Chriſtian reli- 
gion, naturally attracts our attention. But 
it will ceaſe to aſtoniſh us, when we recol- 
lect, that he lived before the time of the ſe- 
vereſt and longeſt perſecutions that the 
ie e e church 


———— >, 


(97). 
church experienced, and that his teſtimony 
muſt not therefore be received as generally, 
as it is ſtated to us.“ It cannot extend to 


the perſecutions either of Decius or Diocle- 
tian. 


. That, under Decius is acknowledged to 
have been one of the moſt rigid that the 
Chriſtians ſuffered. And that a far greater 
number of martyrs, than had ſuffered under 
any one prince before, muſt have periſhed in 
the courſe of the long perſecution, under Di- 
ocletian, may naturally be concluded. 


But 


* Dodwell in the uſe of this teſtimony, has been more 
accurate than our author; he has added the words, “ ante 
* ſuam etatem.” However obvious ſuch a diſtinQion is, it 
yet may be forgotten; and we ſee, it is a diſtinction of im- 

portance, | 


It is the opinion of the judicious Moſheim, that this paſ- 
ſage can only be underſtood to relate to the number of mar- 
tyrs, as compared with the whole body of Chriſtians, not as 
conſidered collectively, in themſelves. In the one ſenſe, they 
might well be ſaid to be few, in the other, perhaps they were 
juſtly to be called, many. 


66 


But even during this perſecution, if we 
adopt our author's calculation, the number 
of martyrs was far leſs, than has been uſually 
imagined. His calculation is founded on 
Euſebius's catalogue of the Martyrs of Paleſ- 
tine, It may perhaps appear, that the ſu- 
perſtructure, is too weighty for the founda- 
tion. It may at leaſt be diſputed, whether 
the paſſage of Euſebius, can be ſaid to con- 
tain that poſitive evidence, which our author 
has collected from it. It is certain, that he 
does not expreſsly ſay no more than ninety two 
Chriſtians ſuffered. N 


His words are, © theſe were” (not there 
were no more than theſe) the martyrdoms in- 
flicted in Palefline. * A probable argument 
may be adyanced from his method, on other 
occaſions, to evince, that he does not mean 
his catalogue ſnould be looked upon as com- 


plete. He ſometimes ſelects out of many 
| martyrdoms 
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14 
martyrdoms a few only diſtinguiſhed by ſome 
eminent circumſtances, for particular men- 
tion. But I do not inſiſt particularly on this 
conjecture, though it may receive counte- 


nance from our obſerving, that the martyrs 


of Paleſtine, whom he has enumerated, are 
all diſtinguiſhed either by their ſuperior cha- 
raters, or by the peculiar circumſtances of 
their ſufferings, and their exemplary forti- 
tude in enduring them. 


A ſtronger argument may be derived from 


his own words, as they immediately follow 


the paſſage in queſtion. He proceeds, © ſuch 
was the perſecution, which began amongſt 
„us with the deſtruction of the. Churches, 
* and which afterwards roſe to a great height, 
* by the ſucceſſive perſecutjons of the go- 


vernors, in which the various trials of 


* thoſe who contended for the faith, raiſed up 
* an innumerable multitude of Martyrs in every 
« province, in the countries that reach from 
Africa, and throughout all Egypt, and Sy- 


4 


©: * 
Sg 


4 


ria, and from the Eaſt, and round about, 
* to the reign of Illyricum.“ * 


If then the ſenſe of the paſſage, in reſpect 
of the ſupport that has been borrowed from 
it, for our author's hypotheſis, be, but un- 
certain, let it be remembered, that © the 
„important concluſion” he draws concern- 
ing the number of martyrs, is in conſe- 
quence uncertain; if it ſhould be thought 
that the teſtimony of Euſebius, conſidered 
altogether, neceſſarily leads us to conclude 
that there were either more than ninety-two 
who ſuffered in Paleſtine, or that very great 
numbers ſuffered in other provinces, let 


it be remembered that the concluſion is 
falſe, | 


The 
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Euſeb. de mart, Palzft. c. 13. 
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The declaration of Euſebius, elſewhere 
indeed, appears even to our author, © to 
* contradict his moderate computation,” * 
but he endeavours to obviate this objection 
by exhibiting a ſevere accuſation, againſt the 
hiſtorian, 


We ſhall willingly take for ——_ that 
the words 1SOpuoRpty and UT0pMErarras ATC altoge- 
ther as ambiguous as he has repreſented 
them. Concerning the ſenſe attributed to 
the firſt, it matters little indeed, whether 
we admit it or not. If Eufebius only heard 
of the many martyrs that he makes men- 
tion of, inſtead of ſeeing them ſuffer, his 


teſtimony is ſtill ſufficient, while his general 


character remains unimpeached. Nay it muſt 
be allowed that, as he was himſelf: on the 


| ſpot, 


* Note 181. p. |xxxvii—Eyen before we enter into a par- 
ticular review of the accuſation, by looking back to a paſ- 
ſage already quoted, from Euſebius, in which he treats of 
the ſame perſecution, we may obſerve how little reaſon 
there can be for ſuppoſing him to have adopted “ 4 cau- 


& tious lariguage” in ſpeaking of the martyrdoms of Egypt, | 


when he has elſewhere, ſo poſitively N the great num- 
ber of them. 
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ſpot, he muſt have poſſeſſed the very beſt 
means of information. Indeed the word 
ſignifies, to hear, only ſo far as it ſignifies 
to hear, in conſequence of enquiry. After 
this ſtate of the real force of the word, 
ſurely Euſebius may be acquitted of the 
charge of having adopted it, as being capa- 
ble of a double ſenſe, merely from conſider- 
ing how little advantage could be gained, 
by ſuch equivocation. Reſpecting the latter 
word, we preſume, that the hiſtorian will 
at once ſtand acquitted, of the ſevere charge 
of © providing to himſelf a ſecure evaſion” * 
in the equivocal ſenſe of it, when it is 
ſhewn, that one of the two ſenſes attri- 
buted to it, is palpably inconſiſtent, even 
to a degree of abſurdity, with the reſt of 
the ſentence, To evince this, let us adopt 
for a moment, the ſenſe which it is ſuppoſed 
capable of, and apply it to the paſſage in 
queſtion. It will then ſtand thus: 


„We ourſelves. alſo, when we were on 
the ſpot, ſaw (or heard of) many in one 
| cc day, 


* Note 181. p. Ixxxvii, 
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« day, ſome of whom Ex HED to be be- 
headed, and ſome to ſuffer by fire; fo 
that the murderer's ſword became blunt- 
ed, and unable to perform its office, and the 
* executioners themſelves, through fatigue, 
« ſycceeded one another, by turns,” * 


The rhetorical figure in the latter part of 


this paſſage, muſt be conſidered as altoge- 


ther extraordinary, if it can be maintained, 
that the hiſtorian meant to provide himſelf 
a ſecure evaſion, by perſuading his readers, 


if neceſſary, that the executioners were 


tired, and their ſwords blunted, from their 
attendance, to execute the puniſhments, 
which others EXPECTED but never under- 
went. "$101; "39 O08 TER 


It ought to be added too, that in the be- 


ginning of the very ſame chapter, and in 
that 
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that preceding it, Euſebius has again made 
uſe of the ſame word, in ſuch a manner, 
that if we give a like ſenſe to it, we muſt 
fall into a like abſurdity. In the one. paſ- 
ſage we muſt underſtand him to ſpeak only 


of calamities which the Mak TYRS* in The- 


bais EXPECTED, tho he adds immediately, 
that they were tormented to death; and in 
the other to aſſert only, that numbers zx- 
PECTED different deaths, tho' it is ſub- 
Joined, that ſome of theſe were drowned, 
ſome /tarved, ſome burnt, and ſome cruci- 


Ned. 


May we not conclude then, that this ac- 
cuſation ſerves to refute itſelf, by its own 


abſurdity, and to exhibit a very PF in- 
ſtance of refined 1 7 


But 


* The very word paprvgss might be ſufficient to aſcertain 
the ſenſe of this paſſage, ſince Euſebius is remarkably ac- 


curate in diſtinguiſhing between martyrs and confeſſors. 
(oponnyur ai.) 


+1 do not take notice of our author's reflection on the 
artful management of the hiſtorian, in chooſing Thebais for 
| his 


6 


But a yet heavier attack on the venerable 
hiſtorian, remains behind. He very frank- 
« ly confeſſes, ſays our author, that he has 
related whatſoever might redound to the 
e glory, and that he has ſuppreſſed all that 
„ could tend to the diſgrace of religion.” * 
Let us at leaſt hear Euſebius, in his own 
defence, before we utterly condemn him. 
We may however, venture to aſſert, that 
there is an inconſiſtency in the accuſation, 
even at firſt ſight, upon the ſtrength of an 


authority, that even the critical exactneſs 


of our author, will not condemn. When 
he himſelf informs us of THE CORRUPTION 
«© OF MANNERS AND PRINCIPLES” (among 
the firſt Chriſtians) © ſo rForcIBLY LA- 
* MENTED by Euſebius, f I am totally at 
a loſs to reconcile the hiſtorian's conduct on 


this occaſion, with that of one, who ſup- 


preſſes all that can tend to the diſgrace of 
his 


his ſcene, ſince till it can be proved that Thebais was not the 
ſcene of ſuch cruelty, the whole is a mere begging of the 


queſtion ; nor can I make a compliment of granting it. 


- . + P. 564. 
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his cauſe. For once at leaſt, even his accuſer 
muſt confeſs, that the hiſtorian has been 
very remarkably inconſiſtent with himſelf. 


Still however, his own words, as they 
and repreſented to us, muſt upon the whole 
ſerve to condemn him, if no more favour- 
able interpretation of them, can juſtly be 
adopted. Some alleviation of the charge at 
leaſt, I preſume, rather an entire refutation 
of it, may be derived from permitting Euſe- 
bius to ſpeak for himſelf more fully, in the 
paſſages referred to. As his character is at 
ſtake, in the tranſlation I ſhall give, I ſhall 
prefer exactneſs to elegance. 

i V 

After deſcribing a variety of affecting 
circumſtances that had attended the perſecu- 
tions of the firſt Chriſtians, as ſeen by him- 
ſetf, in the firſt paſſage, he proceeds thus: 


But it is not our part to deſcribe the 
« ſad calamities which at laſt befell them, 
« ſince it does not agree with our plan, to 
e relate their diſſentions and wickedneſs, 

before 
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before the perſecution; on which account. 


„e have determined to relate nothing 
more concerning them, than may ſerve to 
« juſtify the divine judgment. We there- 
„fore have not been induced to make men- 
* tion either of thoſe who were tempted in 
* the perſecution, nor of thoſe who made 
+ utter ſhipwreck of their ſalvation, and 
« were ſunk of their own accord in the 
depth of the ftorm; but ſhall only add 
„ thoſe things to our general hiſtory, which 
* may in the firft place be profitable to 
* ourſelves, and afterwards to poſterity.” 


On a candid examination of this paſſage, 
may we not ſay, that no juſt accuſation 
| againſt 
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againſt Euſebius, can be deduced from it? 
He explains his own plan conſiſtently ; he 
conſiders himſelf according to it, not as a 
complete hiſtorian of the times, but rather 
as a didactic * writer, whoſe main object it 
is, to make his work, like the ſcriptures 
themſelves, © profitable for doQrine.” As 
he treats only of the affairs of the church, 
the plan ſurely is at leaſt excuſable, per- 
haps peculiarly proper; and if he has been 
but faithful, in relating thoſe fats which 
fall within the compaſs of his deſign, (nor 
is any direct accuſation as yet brought againſt 
him in this reſpeRt) he is ſo far at leaſt, 
conſiſtent with himſelf, and may ſo far be 
depended on, for his relation of facts. Nay 
more, he will appear even to have conform- 
ed himſelf to that juſt idea of the principal 
duty of hiſtory, according to which, as ele- 
ganted ſtated by our author, © it undertakes 


St 


His own declaration, made elſewhere, of his reaſons for 
principally relating the martyrdoms that had been inflicted, 
confirms this 1dea.—zx, iSopizyy avTo porov, dANR &y OLAAE= 
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„to record the tranſactions of the. paſt, 
** for the INsTRUCTION of future ages.” * 
And let it be remarked ſtill farther, that 
neither can he well be ſaid to have © ſup- 
e preſſed all that could tend to the diſgrace 
Hof religion,” who, while according to his 
more immediate deſign, he has not: indeed 
particularly related ſuch tranſactions, has 
yet openly and fully acknowledged them. 


This, as well as the expreſs nature of his 


deſign, will appear yet farther, on conſider- 
ing the other paſſage. 


Euſebius here again, expreſsly mentions 
diſſentions among the confeſſors them- 


« ſelves,” but again declares that it is his 
intent © to paſs over all theſe things” agree- 


ably to his former declaration. He then 


quotes the very words of ſcripture, as beſt 
deſcriptive of his immediate deſign, © What- 


* ſoever things are honeſt, whatſoever things 
* are of good report, if there be any virtue, 
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and if there be any praiſe, theſe things he 
«thinks it moſt ſuitable to an hiſtory of 
* nn. to as before his readers.” * 


BY ſhall ads but one remark more. It 
Mould be remembered, that while Euſebius 
omits the particular hiſtory of ſuch tranſ- 
actions, as were diſgraceful to the firſt 
— he omits alſo the particular 

hiſtory 


Alt is impoſſible to reconcile the expreſs words of the 
charge exhibited, with any part of either of the paſſages ap- 
pealed to. There is a remarkable agreement between the 
interpretation which Mr. Gibbon has adopted, and the 
French tranſlation of -Mons'r, Couſin. He (Euſebius) 
has related whatever MIGHT REDOUND TO THE 
% GLORY, and ſuppreſſed all that could tend to the diſ- 
& grace of RELIGHTO N are the words of the former. 
Ne voulant dono rien mettre devant les yeux de fideles, 
« que ce qui un REVELER L'HONNEUR DE NOTRE 
0 RELIGION,” are the words in which, the latter, ac- 
cording to his lo6ſe method of interptetation, has ch6ſen to 
expreſs what forms the ſubſtance of full three preceding ſen- 
tences; and has at the ſame time miſled, his readers, wholly 
as to the true ſenſe of his author, | 


os ws it to athens” hs to account for this friking finitarity 
| between the interpretations of Mr. Gibbon and Mons'r. 
Couſin, 


ty 
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hiſtory of many of the oppreſſions, of their 


enemies. 


I truſt now, Euſebius, may ſtill lay claim 


to the character of a faithful hiſtorian. Un- 
leſs an author's right to chooſe his own ſub- 


je can be conteſted, (and that too, for the 
particular benefit of his reader) no accuſation 


can lie againſt him, from his own declaration, 


fairly interpreted. 


But the character of this pious hiſtorian, 
ſeems indeed to have been peculiarly ob- 
noxious to our author. At the cloſe of his 
work, he is tranſported beyond the uſual 
temper of his writings, and riſes into a ſtile 
of the ſevereſt declamation, againſt © the 


“ courtly biſhop.” * 
U 2 . He 


* Dr, Jortin, whom, thoſe who know the free turn of 
his writings, will not ſuſpe& of partiality, nor thoſe who 
know his learning und diligence, of judging haſtily, gives 
us a far different idea of Euſebius's character: He had 


the favour and friendſhip of Conſtantine, which he ſeems 


* never to have uſed in depreſſing or hurting others, or in 


getting any thing for himſelf ; and he refuſed to change his 


&* biſbopric for a better.“ (Remarks on E. H. Vol. iii. p. 
161.) 5 
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He has however fortunately himſelf fur- 
niſhed us with a ſtrong caſe in point, that 
may ſerve to free the character of Euſebius, 
from the vague imputation thrown upon 
him. 


In the very ſame inſtance, in which, to 
adopt our author's phraſe, © it ſuited the pur- 
* poſe & of Lactantius, to place the death of 
* Maxentius, among thoſe of the perſecu- 
“ tors, Euſebius, has exempted even this 
* vanquiſhed rival” of Conſtantine, from the 
charge of perſecution. 


Yet how natural was it for © the paſſionate 
6 declaimer, N according to the idea our au- 
thor 


* Note 167. p. Ixxxvii.— The ſame phraſe is elſewhere 
applied to the writings of the truly reſpectable Bp. Pearſon. 
(See note 92. p. lxxxiii.) They that are well read in the 
Free Enquiry, &c, will not perhaps be at a loſs to diſcover 
the diſciple of Dr. Middleton, on this, as well as other oc- 

caſions. Forged for a particular purpoſe,” and“ ſingu- 
te Jarly adapted to his argument,” are ſome of the phraſes, 
which the Free Enquirer applies to the writings of the moſt 
venerable of the Fathers of the Church. 


. 584. 
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thor has given us of him, to have caught 
fire on the occaſion and availed himſelf of 
his © exclufve privilege” to ſtain the me- 


mory of this moſt diſtinguiſhed rival of his 


* gracious ſovereign” with all poſſible in- 


famy. 


Laddantius was diſtinguiſhed by the favour 
of Conſtantine, as well as Euſebius ; but it 


could not certainly have ſuited the purpoſe of 
the one, leſs than of the other, to place 
Maxentius in the moſt odious light. It may 
not perhaps be impoſſible, to reconcile, in 


ſome degree, the different accounts of theſe 


two authors. Though the prudence of the 
tyrant, led him to tolerate the Chriſtians, as 
a ſet, yet his acknowledged cruelties to- 
wards his ſubjects, in general, f may well 
be conceived, to have been occaſionally ex- 
erciſed, on ſome at leaſt among the Chriſti- 
ans. Lactantius, perhaps thought that facts 

of 


PP. 494. 


+ See our author's idea of his character, ond of the mo- 
tives of his conduct towards the Chriſtians, P. 577. 
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of this kind juſtified him in placing his death 
among thoſe of the perſecutors; Euſebius, 
even courtly and paſhonate as he was, choſe 
rather to relate his general conduct, than to 
dwell on particular facts. ; 


Having now accompanied our author to 
the cloſe of his laborious work, let us turn 
back to eſtimate the true nature and force 
of his diſquiſitions, by ſuppoſing for a mo- 
ment, the utmoſt ſucceſs to have attended 
them. 


They contain an attempt to account for 
the growth of Chriſtianity, from the end of 
the ſecond * century, by the aid of human 
cauſes. They tend to leſſen the ſuppoſed 
numbers of the firſt Chriſtians, while 
they unayoidably ſhew, at the ſame time, 
that their numbers were conſiderable. Other 
teſtimonies not adduced by our author, con- 


firm 


See remarks at the beginning of this tract. P. 4. 


a) 


firm the ſame idea. * They tend to apo- 
logize for the conduct of the Roman go- 
vernment, towards their perſecuted ſub- 
Jets, but they no where aſſert that the 
Chriſtians in general, were guilty of ſuch 
crimes as deſerved the ſevereſt puniſhments, 
They tend to cenſure the uncharitable ſen- 
timents and the private vices of a few indi- 
viduals, but they bear witneſs, in a general 
view, to © the pure, and auſtere morals of 
* the Chriſtians.” + 


b What 


There is a very remarkable teſtimony, in particular, of 
the Apoſtate Julian, the declared enemy of Chriſtianity. He 
ſuppoſes, that there were in many cities of Greece and Italy 
multitudes of believers in Jeſus, before John wrote his goſpel. 
See the paſſage quoted by Dr. Lardner, vol. iv. ch. xIvt. 
'Though we may have ſome reaſon to ſuſpe& the zealous 
temper of Tertullian, of a degree of exaggeration, his teſti- 
mony is yet too ſtriking to be omitted. Heſterni ſumus, 
& veſtra omnia implevimus, urbes, inſulas, caſtella, muni- 
cipia, conciliabula, caſtra ipſa, tribus, decurias, ſenatum, 
forum; ſola vobis relinquimus templa. Apolog. c. 36. 


I To this hyman cauſe, much certainly may be attributed, 
Julian, the avowed enemy of Chriſtianity, bears honourable 
teſtimony to the manners of the firſt Chriſtians, in attribut- 
ing the ſucceſs of the goſpel, principally to this circumſta 


He 
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| W hat then if our hiſtorian had ſucceeded, 
even, in every one of his poſitions? 


We had ſtill remained in full poſſeſſion of 
all the moſt important evidences of our Reli- 
gion, of the evidence even of its MIRA CU“ 
Lobus PROPAGATION, during the age of the 
Apoſtles, and of the extraordinary continu- 
ance of it, for at leaſt a century afterwards. 
We had ſtill ſurveyed with pleaſure the ge- 
neral characters of the firſt Chriſtians, and 
we had had ſufficient occaſion to admire the 
amazing fortitude of ſome thouſands of mar- 


tyrs, * and of a far greater number of con- 
Rove 25 


EO In 


He reproaches the Gentiles for not imitating their philan- 
thropy, and their diſtinguiſhed charity, in maintaining, 7 
beſides their own poor, the poor of their enemies alſo. 
Tezgouot Te ol voce Cue Taue, po TOS fdον 9 Tous nus ęous: 


1 xhix. edit. Paris — 40. 


* Our ets own calculation (the certainty of which 
we have had occaſion to call it in queſtion) according to 
the annual conſumption, of martyrs which he ſuppoſes to 
have taken place, in the courſe of ne perſecution only, 
amounts to near two thouſand, (See p., 385.) Taking | 


in every other perſecution, we may ſafely fay, many thou: 
fands, 
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In any caſe, it would remain yet, to at- 
chieve many other, ſtill more difficult la- 
bours, before the melancholy triumph, of 
having eradicated Chriſtianity out of the 
minds of men, could be enjoyed by any 
one. 


But what then, ſhall we ſay, if our author 
be found to have failed altogether in his at- 
tempts ; if his ſeveral Human cauſes, are ei- 
ther inadequately, or improperly alleged; * if 
his conjectures are ill ſupported, and his 

| arguments 


* Tt may perhaps be remarked juſtly, that our author's 
own recapitulation of the five cauſes principally inſiſted on, 
(p. 502) does not give that force to them, which the uſe 
they were intended for, requires. They are ſummoned, 
(p. 450) to account for the rapid growth of the Chriſtian 
church, It appears in the end, that at the moſt, they can 

account only for the continuance, and defence of it. The 
| firſt, we are told, inſpired the Chriſtians with that valour, 
which diſdained to capitulate ; the three ſucceeding cauſes, 


cc ſupplied their valour, with the moſt formidable arms, 
the laſt, © united their courage, and directed their arms,” 


Through the whole of this delineation, no other idea can be 
. diſcovered, but that of a ſucceſsful reſiſtance to a perſecuting 
enemy, not of a triumphant victory over them, without 


ploodſhed, by making friends, of enemies. 
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arguments in general, weak and fallacious ? 
Chriſtianity ſurely derives a new triumph on 
this, as well as on former occaſions, from 
the unſucceſsful attack that has been made 
upon it. However we may admire the ta- 
lents of our author, we have but too much 
reaſon to lament the uſe he has made, of 
them. His extenſive reſearches into an- 
tiquity, and his poliſhed ſtile, intereſt us 
in his favour. - But he is the leſs enti- 
tled to our thanks for the agreeable enter- 
* tainment he has ſet before us, while it is our 
duty to complain, of his ungenerous treat- 
ment of Chriſtianity. 'The characters of his 
hiſtory, at one time utter the moſt falſe im- 
putations,“ at another, oppoſe, even the 
ſacred truths of religion, with ridicule, in- 
ſtead of argument; and uſe thoſe weapons, 

{520k 8 which 


* Beſides ſome other ſimilar inſtances already pointed out, 
our author has not heſitated to cJoſ? a ſentence of praiſe, with 
the impious railleries of Celſus, In the offenſive language 
of this virulent enemy of Chriſtianity, the miraculous birth 
of Chriſt, is repreſented to us as * equivocal,” and the life of 
him WHO WENT ABOUT DOING GOOD, is ſtigmatized 
as a wandering life.“ (See p. 526.) 


6299 , 
which are alone to be dreaded, becauſe they 
are indirectly aimed. 


We have ſeen him, influenced: too often, 


by the ſame malicious ſpirit; we have ſeen 


him, aiming the moſt deadly and unmerited 


blows, at the reſpectable character of a grave 
hiſtorian, and pleading the cauſe of paga- 
niſm, with his utmoſt eloquence, as if retain- 
ed in its ſervice, by ſome lawful obligation. 


He has not however, failed to remember that 


the wiſe” of this world abuſe in doubt 
and diſpute, their vain ſuperiority of reaſon 


„and knowledge.“ And this melancholy 


inſtance of human frailty, might perhaps have 
afforded an uſeful caution. May he enjoy, 
unenvied, the honourable triumph of being 
juſtly diſtinguiſhed, in the republic of letters? 
I cannot but add a wiſh, that he had ſecured 
to himſelf alſo, the far nobler, heart-felt 
triumph of having benefited mankind, by 
uſing his endeavours to promote among them, 
the only true © ſyſtem of love and harmony.” 

| An 


*P. 474. 
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An opportunity will yet preſent itſelf, in 
the intended proſecution of his work, for 
making ſome atonement to the injured Ge- 
nius of Chriſtianity. The remarkable period 
of its firſt civil eſtabliſhment, may naturally 
ſuggeſt, the reſpect that is due to it, from 
every good citizen, who lives under the pro- 
tection of thoſe laws, of which it is the only 
firm ſupport. 


But the friend of mankind, will be ſtill 
more ſtrongly influenced by the reflection, 
that ſhould his writings, have been the 
means of depriving but one honeſt man of 
his faith in Chriſtianity, he has robbed that 
man of all his better hopes, and has taken 
from him, that ſource of comfort, for which 
he can offer him no equivalent, 


Such conſiderations may properly be urged 
even to thoſe, who doubt of the truth of 
Revelation. | 


But I may add, that in any cauſe, to 
form deciſions on a, ſlight examination, ta 
; adopt 
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adopt unwarrantable cenſures, and to follow 
ſervilely the objections of others,“ is utterly 
repugnant to that natural duty, which obliges 
us to employ our faculties, in the diſcovery 
of truth. When important paſſages are miſ- 
repreſented, when the characters of venerable 
writers are ſacrificed to falſe criticiſm, nei- 


ther 


Our author's too fond attachment to Dr. Middleton, ap- 
pears to have betrayed him into one very remarkable miſre- 
preſentation.“ Irenzus” he infofms us, (p. 475) in an age 
in which the gift of tongues was common, “ was left to 
5 ſtruggle with the difficulties of a barbarous diale&,” The 
objection is urged, more openly, in the Free Enquiry, (p. 119) 
and is founded on an utter miſrepreſentation of the paſſage in 
Irenzus, Præf. adv. Her. I. I. 2.) Far from acknow- 
ledging either the want of the language of Gaul, or any 
difficulties reſpeCting it, Irenzus apologizes only for his want 
of eloquence, of the knowledge of compoſition, and of the 
ornaments of ſtile, in his writings, from his reſidence among 
the Celtæ, and his being for the moſt part uſed to a barba- 
rous dialect. It ſhould be obſerved, that our author does 
not refer to the paſſage itſelf, in Irenzus, for the ſupport of 
his aſſertion, but introduces only in his note, (as on many 
other occaſions) a new remark. (Note 72. p. Ixx.) Had 
he either examined the paſſage itſelf, or attended fairly to 
both ſides of the queſtion, by reading the anſwers to Dr. 
Middleton's work, he could not have fallen into fo groſs a 
miſtake. 
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ther the diligence of an impartial inquirer, 
the. diſcernment of a ſcholar, nor the fidelity 
of an hiſtorian, are diſcoverable. 


I have now only to addreſs myſelf, for the 
laſt time, more immediately to you. Did not 
I know, your regard for truth, above all, for 
religious truth, I might think, I owed you 
an apology for having ſo long detained you, 
with reſearches far more important, than 
amuſing. The plan I have followed, nei- 
ther admitted, nor required, the pleaſing 
ornaments of ſtile. 'To contend with an in- 
genious writer, ſtep by ſtep, is a painful 
employment, even to him that undertakes 
it. But it was neceſſary, and it might 
prove uſeful, to expoſe fallacious reaſoning, 
to detect inſufficient proofs, and to point out 
the ſuppreſſion of material evidence. If it 
ſhould be thought, that I have been in any 
degree, uſeful in an important cauſe, I ſhall 
have ſucceeded to the utmoſt of my wiſhes. 


I cannot however conclude, without la- 
menting, the hard fate of thoſe, who from 
| ſincere 
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| ſincere conviction, think it incumbent on 
them to oppoſe the attacks of infidelity. 
The enemies of religion aſſume at pleaſure, 
a variety of ſhapes; and they ſcruple not to 
repeat the moſt partial objections; nay to col- 
lect them ftudiouſly, under the 6 85 

pearance of novelty. | 


The apologiſt of religion, can adopt bur 
one mode of defence; concluſive indeed, and 
ſatisfactory to thoſe who fearch patiently 
after truth, but ſimple and unadorned, and 
deſtitute of the charms, either of variety 
or novelty, for thoſe who ſeek only to be 
amuſed, He is obliged ſometimes to repeat 
the obſervations of others; and he may to 
ſome perhaps, ſeem altogether to inſiſt on 
obvious and well-known truths. It is too 
often forgotten, that repeated attacks require 
repeated anſwers; and that the cauſe of 
religion is too ſacred and important, not to 
lay claim to continual defence. Not to be | 
ready to oppoſe the enemy, as often as he 
returns to the charge, would be in ſome ſort 


to 


N 
to abandon the field, and to acknowledge 
tacitly, the ſuperiority of his forces. 


| One comfort, however, remains to the 
apologiſt of religion, amidſt every diſadvan- 
tage ariſing from the conduct of its adver- 
*faries; amidſt the uſe of thoſe arts which he 
diſdains to imitate, and of thoſe indirect 
cenſures, which it 1s difficult to refute. He 
cannot but be conſcious to himſelf, that he 
endeavours to defend thoſe truths, which are 
0 of the higheſt importance to mankind. 
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